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The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 


Main Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Brancu Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 


Brancu OFFIice: 
Room 1118, Rookery Building, CHICAGO. 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 
Decorators. 


243 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


P. M. ALMINI, Prest. & Treas. R. H. STEWART, Mangr. & Sec 





J. W. TAYLOR'S 


2,000 ARCHITECTURAL 22.84.50 dos. 
Of Buildings, Details, PHOTOGRA PHS 


Interiors, 
Fron ali parts ff the U.S. 


STATE YOUR WANTS. Purchase 2 dozen or more, 
and will send 200 samples to select from. 


153 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors. 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


Box $82 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproct it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


(Established 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence of the 
Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a Specialty. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 
STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


Western Agents for Gray’s Automatic Sprinklers, 
Dry Pipe System. 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 Lake STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


THE JOHANN FABER 


SIBERIAN, GRAPHITE and POLYGRADE 


LEAD PENCILS, 
Are used and recommended by Merssonrer, Gas. Max, 
SrpMIRADzKI, C. Von Kurtz and the most eminent artists 


in the world, and have been adopted by the Academies and 
Schools of Art in England and throughout Continental 


Europe. FOR SALE BY ALL 
Stationers and dealers in Artists’ Materials. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 


General Agents for the United States. PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


PROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 


and is — in 2vo, volumes of about 1,300 pages, 
1,015 Illustrations. 

Half Roan, $7.50. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Curicaco, Ix. 


Half Morocco, $12.50. 


19 Tribune Building, - 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 
and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. G. MOTT & CO., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


A SHORT 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. 


_ Conveying in concise form the history of the great dis- 
tinctive Styles, in their origins and growth, and in their 
relations and indebtedness, one to another. 


Illustrations by the Author. 
Price, - $1.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Write for Prices. 


19 Tribune Building, . Cuicaco, Iti. 


Vierling, McDowell & Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Architectural and Ornamental 
== ]RON-WORK== 


Estimates Furnished. Correspondence Solicited. 


ROLLED BEAMS ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


23d St. and Stewart Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





ROB’T VIERLING, Prest. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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J. BSULLIVAN & BRO. 


J. B. SULLIVAN. M. J. SULLIVAN. 





We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 


ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material .hat can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 


ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and ' 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle silt CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 83iOl. 
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MURPHY & COMPANY'S 


TRANSPARENT 


Wood Finishes 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH 


OF 














Residences, Business Blocks, 
Churches, Hospitals, 


AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





They develop in the highest degree the beauty of natural woods; will 
not blister, crack or flake when marred, nor turn white or 
discolor by the action of soap, water, grease or gases. 





We guarantee them superior in APPEARANCE and DU- 
RABILITY to any “ Hard Oil Finish,” ‘‘ Wood Preservative,” 
or other “ Finishes,”” and more economical in the end. 





Particulars, panels, prices, etc., furnished by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 
VARNISH MAKERS, 
CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


W. P. NELSON & CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS, 


—— DEALERS IN—— 


WALL JAPER 


And other Decorative Specialties, 














193 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ON APPLICATION WE FURNISH EXPERTS TO 
ESTIMATE ON ALL 











By forwarding Plans of Interior, we will send samples of such 
papers as desired to correspond with carpets, etc. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“Zero to 27 Below and the Heater Gives the Best 


Letters from E, T. Ford, Esq., of Hanover, N. H., in reference to 


~ TT ryIVTs; ~ SY 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 
HANOVER, N. H., January 5, 1888. 

Gentlemen,—We have had some good weather lately to try the 

heater. The weather has been from zero to 27° below, and the heater 

gives the best of satisfaction to all concerned. The coldest day we 
had it gave them all the heat they wanted with the water at 180°. 

Yours, E. T. Forp. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE & TESTIMONIAL SHEET FREE. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER COMPANY, 


No. 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





SEBLIIWNG AGEWCIES: ‘ 
New York, M. H. Johnson, 88 John St., cor. Gold. Chicago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe Si. 
Detroit, T. R. Chase, 31 Edmund Place. Charleston, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 
Portland, Ore., W. Gardner & Co., 134 Third St. Covington, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


CONCRETE, ILLUMINATED SMOOTH SURFACE. 


ae 





Old Style Bull’s Eye Knob Protected, 
Steel Plate Doors, Illuminated or Plain, 
Vault Rings or Covers, Illuminated or Plain. 


Architectural Iron Work of every description. 


T. H. BROOKS & CO, 


CLEVELAND, O. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE. 









Illuminated Steel Door. 


Vault Ring. 








Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers 


“Mew Departure.” 


BOYLE’S PATENT 


Valve Basin. 

















The ‘“‘ New Departure ” Basin, dispensing with 
plug and chain, is a decided improvement, not 
only on the old-style plug basin, but it is also the 
cleanliest and most attractive valve basin made. 
Basin and stand-pipe are one piece of earthen- 
ware, thus only requiring one connection to be 
made at the waste-coupling. The valve-fixture 
is inclosed by the stand-pipe, and can be easily 
lifted out by unscrewing the cap on top of marble 
slab. Herewith we show a partial section of an 
oval basin set into marble slab. The valve is 
closed, at the same time forming an overflow 
tube; by lifting the ring cup to its full extent, 
and giving it a slight turn to either right or 
left, the valve is opened, and stays on its rest 
until another turn brings it back to the seat. 


HENRY HUBER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


81 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN BRANCH : 
235 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


WESTERN BRANCH : 
82 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 





RUDDOCK & SEYMOUR, 


SOUTHERN LUMBER. 





CYPRESS, 
For all uses. Finishing Lumber, Tubs, 
Tanks, Laundry and Creamery Work, 1, 


14, 2, 2% 


Ve 
1% ’ 


and 3 inches thick. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Flooring, Ceiling, Finishing Lumber, etc. 


OFFICE AND YARD—ILLINOIS CENTRAL PIER, 


CHICACO. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 
PLUMBERS. 
E. BAGGOT, 


SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 








PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
5th AVE, AND MADISON STREET. 
CARPENTERS. 

WM. MAVOR, 
Carpenter Contractor, 

Shop and Office —— 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—AGENCY 
row ue 4“ Building Materials 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. Very best of refer- 
ence can be given, Address, 


Room 98, 227 MAIN ST., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ON 
COMMISSION 





John Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INTERIOR MOULDINGS, 
PEORIA AND KINZIE STREETS, 


CHICAGO. 





FROST M'F’G CO. 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 


The W. E. 


Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CANAL & 12th Streets, CHICAGO. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent PARQUETRY Flooring 


er We? Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
At for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 


iy * ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 


Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
ail grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


kind in the world. 





The Largest of the 





BOSTON 
TERRA COTTA CO. 


394 Federal Street, BOSTON, 
74 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


sent upon application, accompanied 


Catalogue 
by business card. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
MANTELS, STATUARY, 


EMBLEMS, PORTRAITS, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


St. Louls Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 








Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and other lines of 


Fine Pressed Brick, and English and American Enameled Bricks. 
SOLE AGENTS IN CHICAGO FOR 


RICKERTSON CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE MORTAR COLORS. 


Storehouse, 2399 Archer Avenue. | Office, 162 Washington St., Chicago. 


Storehouse Telephone, 8168. Office Telephone, 1438. 


ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS 


Of the finest quality with the best Imported Tapes, Cords and Fixtures 
complete, at reasonable prices. 
23-inch. 2-inch Slats. 





PER SQ. PT. 
White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, - 18¢ 20C. 
White Pine or White Wood, Stained and Varnished, 
21 23¢. 
or Painted, any color, - - - - - - - = = 
Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, - - - - = = 24C. 26c. 


[titi 


Oriental Woven Slat decimate 6c. per square foot. 


WIRE WINDOW SCREENS AND DOORS. 


If wanting these goods you will save money ie sending to us for an esti- 
mate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first- class in every particular, and solicit 
correspondence. Please mention this publication. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


EDWIN LOUDERBACK , CO., 413 S. 5th Street, Philadelphia, P: Pa. 


Af 
lh 





j 





‘i 











GIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 
Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 
WM. INGHAM & SONS, ENCLISH DURESCO, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 
BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’'S AND ROBINSON'S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, «= Acs. 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 








GEO. F. BLAKE MFG, CoO., 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 
for Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
111 and 113 FEDERAL STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. 









Architects can save trouble for their clients by 
Samples on application, 


Will last a lifetime. 
specifying these goods. 











Designs with estimates furnished to responsible parties, 
and original work solicited from Architects. 


} NEW YORK, 898-900 Broadway, 





BOSTON, 12 West Street, 





CHICA GO, 270 & 272 Wabash Ave. 





Piease mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Ete. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, | Bay 


Successor to Cuas. W. BriGGs, 
V. W. Batpwin. 


170 AND 172 FRONT ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 
postage. 








R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Tron Cornices, 


175 West ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 





DECORATIVE METAL WORK. 


WANTED, an experienced man, capable of making 
designs for and supervising the execution of ART 
WORK IN IKON, BRONZE, and other metals. An 
important and permanent position. Address, stating age, 
experience, references, and salary expected, 
D, care INLAND ARCHITECT, 
19 Tribune Building, Cu1caGo. 


Wanted—The Inland Architect. 


If any one of our subscribers having possession of Vots. 
I, Il and III should wish to dispose of them at a fair price, 
he may find a purchaser by addressing the SECRETARY, 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. ‘The volumes 


must be complete. 


HASKINS & PHILLIPS CO. 


WORKERS IN 


Wood, Textiles, Decorations. 


Residences furnished from Special Designs, including 
Interior Finish. 





SALESROOM, FACTORY, 
122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 2219 & 2221 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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WILLER’S PATENT 


Inside olldlng Blinds 


STANDARD SLIDING BLINDS 


They are used in preference to any 
other by the 


Leading Architects. 





They are the only Sliding Blinds 
giving 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


For full particulars send for catalogue. 





WILLIAM WILLER, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


Fourth and Cedar Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS 








ARCHITECTURAL 


Pen-and-Ink Sketches 


PERSPECTIVES. 


Artistic Rendering in line and Color. 
Prompt Execution. 


C. BRYANT SCHAEFER, 


Correspondence Invited. 156 Loomis St., Chicago. 


IME ARTISTICFIRELACE 

























BY) tions of the finest series of Fire 
7G Place Linings ever offered, 
I including designs by Elihu 
a die Vedder and other artists. 
Mailed free on reccipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH! & ANTUONY STOVE CO. 
62 & 54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass 





0 SSYEARS EXPERIENCE 0 


yout ELEVATORS sr: 


HAND POWER DUMB WAITERS gsr 
THE JAS.L.HAVEN COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI.O. U.S.A. 








TIMB IS MONBY. 





We execute three-fourths of all orders on day received, for 
we have large facilities and large stocks. You will lose no time 
or money by delays if you order of 

THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
149 EGGiestron AVENUE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 









Ze) VHE CHAMPION SAFETY SASH Locks. 


SF ‘llese locks are received with universal approval. 6 
Their unequaled advantages have secured them 
the foremost place with the Architects, Builders 
and Hardware Dealers, wherever introduced, 

Hardware salesmen handling specialties will 
find this a valuable side line. Address the sole 
— manufacturers, 

HALF SIZE. THE CHAMPION SAFETY LOCK CO., 


. SS Pat. Nov. 15,87. 21 & 23 Champlain St., CLEVELAND, O. 








SIDE LOCK 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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-> ‘THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, :: 


CHICAGO, .. NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


WE oer ANA v ZZ ~S F i * : : 
RES WeUlay LUCUCHINYS 
SS 0 


i 
Why 


SGU 


- A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 
(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 
The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 

The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet ; The Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago,81,000 feet; Store of Martin Ryerson, Esg., Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet; The New Heffron Fireproof Hotel, 
Clark St., between Jackson and Van Buren Sts., Chicago, 80,000 feet ; 
The New Hollender Hotel, Cleveland, O.; Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 
covered and invisible. No pointing - required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 























FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


HOLLOW TILE PARTITIONS 
ROOFS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 







































































YM SU LOO ORIOL 
Z LA UMMM ; 
ie Y Vf 2 Yj, . Patent Salt Glazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping, 
W\ KZ GH) Y Y rpPp + uE ies <—TAATE 
. he unui Gianna BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN STONE. 
thee ———— ay Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 





“yy 


. . Ns . Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples, 
fecti on of Trle Ce il 1m 3 Plastered. 266 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
OFFICES: ' 602, 604 & 606 W. 51st St., NEW YORK, Telephone 7, Pearl. 


i & thes 4 89 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
Pateny ju | AilSk Singer Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SSF 








N.S. BOUTON, Pres, E. G. SHUMWAY, V.-Prgs. F. W. BARKER, Treas. C. D. BRADLEY, Sgc’y. 


BOU’TON BPOUNDRY GoO. 
ARCHITECTURAL CAST AND WROUGHT IRON. : 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 2600 Archer Avenue, *k CHICAGO. 

















GEO. M. MOULTON, : A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. 3 Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


PIONEERS ‘IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 





TT 


Contracts taken for the com- 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 
lete fireproofing of buildings. 

SOLID & POROUS TILE, plete fireproofing of S 

Special designs made on applt- 


Jor Fireproof Floors, Walls, 
cation. Building Tile deliv- 


Partitions, Roofs, Columns, 
ered and built in place tn all 





Ventilating Shafts, etc. 
parts of the United States. 





View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Crark Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 503. Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The Illinois “Verra-Cotta 


JAMES STINSON, Presipent. 
C. W. BREGA, Vicg-PRESIDENT. 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Sgc’y & Treas. 


Lumber Co. 


Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 


struction. 
Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 
Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 














POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 












ys 
N. S. Jones, C. W. Breca, Etc. 


TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 


WORKS AT 


PULLMAN, ILL. 


Box 137. 


Telephone 288. 


Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 


IE following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BUILDING, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court Housg, Galesburg, III. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PICKWICK FLATS; the ROOKERY BUILDING; the residences of 


This Company is tte SOLE OWNER or the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 


Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 


Rooms 52 AND 53, 


CHICAGO. 





Creosote is the Best Known Wood Preservative.—Vide Trautwine, p. 425. 


HOUSE AT UTICA, N. Y., STAINED 


Cabot’s Creosote Shin 


GEdward Cooper? A% 






sme > 





CONTAIN KEROSENE. 


They have been in use for the past nine years, and have proved themselves very durable 
and artistic, and in every way the most satisfactory coloring for shingles, whether on roofs or walls. 

Prices are 30 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents per gallon, according to color. 

@" Send for sample on wood and circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


70 Kilby Street, 


Chicago Agents: H. B. DODGE & CO., 65 E. Washington Street. 





‘““Rrench Satin,” for Blue Prints. 


The above brand is an imported paper, specially adapted for this purpose, 
== PREPARED OR UNPREFPARES, 


Our prepared papers are coated by machinery and are free from streakiness. 
Send for sample and price list. 


J.S. Matong, Prest. Joun THOMLInSON, Treas. 


THE PORTAGE RED STONE CO. 
QUARRYMEN 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PORTAGE RED STONE, 








Mich. 


OFFICE: 
187-189 La Salle St., Rooms 43-44, Chicago. 
Telephone 1615. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE, 209 Superior St. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Potter Building. 





Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





F. M. HICKS & CO., 
Architectural Iron Works 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings. 


OFFICE, 207 SOUTH CANAL ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Walpole Wood Stains 


Mahogany, Cherry and Black Walnut. 
Interior Finish, superior to any stains yet introduced. 





For Furniture and 
3e~ 
ing in powder form saves cost of transportation and danger 
of freezing. Send for circulars. 


WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL CO.,, 





Philadelphia Blue Print Co., 910 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


119 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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[HE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 
(Formerly W. H. Wetus & Bro. Co.) 
Orrick AND MANUPACTORY : 
202 10 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 


Pyrographic Glass. 
DesiGns AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 








Flanagan & Biedenweg, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Art Stained, Enameled, 
Embossed, Beveled, 


Cut and Ground 


GLASS. 


jored Design Sheets with prices for Domestic and 


Colo 
Church work furnished on application, 
OFFICE AND } : : 
SAL -aedhessiong ) 217 Oe Kinzie St. 
Bet, Dearborn Ave. & State St. CHICAGO. 














Healy & Millett, 


STAINED GLASS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND FRESCOERS, 
223 and 2235 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





KF. X. DAHINTEN, 
Art Glass Stainer 


279 DEARBORN STREET, 
and 26 THIRD AVE., 


Between Jackson and 
Van Buren Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


F,. D. KINSELLA & CO. 


STAINED GLA§5 . 





uanae(Gyeas Pe et Oe 


368 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, 


GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAINE D,+—————- 


Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
—————*GLASS, 


85 JACKSON STREET, 


CEC AGe- 





. 2 


wr 


Me. GULLY @ MILES, 


O% 14 MONROE ..STREET.O* 


é : 
ay 7 


Se CHICAGO? ILLS 3 





ary E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Ret. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 


THE MATTHEWS DECORATIVE GLASS CO. 
328 and 330 East 26th Street, New York. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS of New and Original Designs and low cost in stock sheets, 
CHIPPED GLASS IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
The Matthews Improved SILVER EMBOSSED GLASS for Public Buiidings, Banks, etc. 








Decorative 
Glass and 
Sand Blast 
Work. 


Send 


Correspondence solicited with Architects who wish to work out new ideas in glass. 
for Illustrated Catalogue or estimates. 





DECORATION FOR CHURCH OR HOUSE WORK. 
Color plans will be submitted, embodying Architects’ suggestions. Department under the 


direction of F. S. Lamb (pupil! of Boulanger and La Febrec). 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 





A)FCORNTORS FURNISHED 


~HANDSOMEST OF ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 
r 





















**Excels anything yet gotten out.”—uffa'o News. 

**Tulfills its purpose admirably.” —M. Y. Z/erald. 

** Well edited and useful publication.”—A”. ¥. 7imes. 

‘* A monthly journal that has the first rank.”"—A. Y. World. 

‘¢ Most practical and useful of magazines.”"—A. VY. //ome Journal, 
‘¢ Excellent contributors.”"—M. Y. Lrdependent. 

‘© A great assistance to those furnishing.””—.\. 


VY. Churchman. 
«« The most beautiful and complete of all American periodicals deyoted 
to like purposes” —/Vashington Republican, b 
__— ’ 
VOLUME XIII. BEGINS OCTOBER, 1888. 


$4.00 PER ANNUM. SPECIMEN COPIES, 35 CTS. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


ZS 





























CHICAGO ART GLASS CO. 


STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL 


GLASS, 


Bent, Beveled and Embossed Glass. 








54 & 56 Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 

The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain, 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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ESTABLISHED OFFICE FOR SALE. 

An Architect doing a good business in a thriv- 
ing western city of 200,000 inhabitants offcrs 
for sale his well-established office at reasonable 
figures, as the present owner has had to enter 
upon other business. A German will find this a 
good opportunity, and the present owner will, 
without remuneration, make the buyer fully 
acquainted with his business. Address, 


INLAND ARCHITECT OFFICE. 


Western Ewectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
Evectric CALL BELLts; HoTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore. FIRE ALARMS. 





Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Spectalty. 


BuRGLAR ALARMS, 
E.Lectric LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





CLEVELAND Stone Co. 
Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 


SANDSTONE. 


CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Wilshire Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
149 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
2824 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








The Prentice Metallic Hip Shingle. 


(PATENTED SEPT. 21, 1886.) 
nth 


li 

ih 

} dorsed by leading Architects and Builders. 
RETAIL PRICES: 

Tin, Plain, for shingle roofs, $3.00 per hundred 

Tin, Painted, for shingle roofs, 3.50 ‘“ nhs 


Galvanized Iron, for slate roofs, 7.00 ‘ Ls 
Copper, for slate roofs, a0 * ae 


Liberal discounts to Dealers and Contractors. Sample 
sent if desired. Send for circulars. Address, 


METALLIC HIP SHINGLE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Lock Box 184. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


inc 4 Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 





Excels in durability, economy and finish. 







fi) 


a 


Takes the place of boards, strips or Galvan- 
ized Roll; makes water and snow tight joints, 
with no nails exposed; will not curl or get 
loose, and is also applicable to old roofs. In- 





47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CEIICA GO. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
AZ : 
Sens. 


LIE 


N 
4 






| nq 
oe 


 ysur. 
Fr. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and Backwater Trap, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs. 
204 Superior Street, - - - - CLEVELAND, 0. 








IN WHAT DOES THE VALUE 


OF A—— 


ROOFING PLATE CONSIST ? 


When two brands of Roofing Plates are selling side by side in the market, one bringing a 
much higher price than the other, what is it that enables the former to find sale ? 

It is because it is superior, will last longer and wear better, and give better satisfaction. 

The firm dealing in such goods is obliged to charge more for them because they cost 
more to make; but while the superior article costs a little more in the first place than the 
inferior, it will in the end be found much less expensive. 

The above is an axiom. It is not only a self-evident truth, but, being such, it is a 
universal truth. 

This explains our position in regard to our Guaranteed Brands of Roofing Plates better 
than anything else we can say, and in fewer words, 

It is not easy for one to buy the best of any desired article, even when the best is wanted, 
as misrepresentations (made by those fearing honest and equal competition) have a natural 
tendency to deteriorate quality, unless met by just as powerful a determination to adhere to 
the standard which this house has adopted. 

Those, however, who desire the best Roofing Plates have it in their power to purchase 
them, and ata cost so little greater than that of the inferior grades, that it would lead one to 
suppose the reputation of the first-class article was being traded upon by others offering the 
ordinary goods at a trifle below the price at which the best can be sold, in hopes of attracting 
buyers who have not given the subject much thought, 

We not only give the purchaser the best Roofing Plates, but we protect him— 

FIRST—By giving our Guarantee. 

SECOND-By stamping each sheet with Brand and Thickness. 

THIRD—By excluding wasters. 

FOURTH-—By branding the net weight of the 1 1 2 sheets on the box, to 
satisfy the customer (in this age of light-weight plates), that he is getting 
what he ordered. 

For the benefit of those wanting the very best roofing plates, we assert and are pre- 
pared to prove, that there are no other brands of roofing tin being offered in the market 
today by any firm under the four different guarantees given above by this house, and we 
challenge a public contradiction of this statement. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF THE 


“CAMARET” AND “GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” BRANDS OF 
GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 





PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 











Unprecedented Success of the 


Sy [gay ANT METAL SASH CHAIN 


Ai ‘y) |B ; Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 


=. 


Gy Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 









to Windows. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


. 


me The SMITH & EGGE MFG COMPANY, 
\ BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


i) 

i Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
ea which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
iM links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
mj machine, and fests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
Pa same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 
to any address. 





Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Wu _— Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 76 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








bias, THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, @ WEG? 5! 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and Udi,” iis 
elegant designs. Send size of room. Getcircular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








{\ 
ie 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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SPRING HINGEs. 
o © 


The leading styles 
are the 









‘* American,”’ 


‘“Gem”’ 
AND 


‘¢ Star.’’ 





FINISHED IN 
IRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





SLIDING 
ICZeCR 
RANGER 
HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 
NO TRACK ON 
\ THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
} OF CARPETS. 
ADJUSTABLE 
} TO SETTLING. 


1G 


Qnse 








PRESCOTT’S DOOR HANGER. 
See «CCU RUSS HANGERS 


For Barns, WAREHOUSES, FREIGHT STATIONS, Etc. 


BRACE HANGERS, 


Concealed from view, for PARLOR DOORS. 








NO ROLLS OR TRACK. 





Hangers for Elevator Doors 


A specialty. Send for Circular. 


Prescott HARDWARE Maw'r’c Co. 


108 and 110 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
i 


Peerless Colors for Mortar, 


RED, BLACK, BROWN AND BUFF. 




















Att Cotors PERMANENT AND SUPERIOR TO ANY ARTICLE IN USE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBNGH & GO., 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 







\) Stmple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 

They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes, Single or double acting. 
ih For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 

they have no equal. 
If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 


PASSE NGHEm AMD FRAGA T 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. (so cittiosue. 





IMPORTED ROCK ASPHALT 


AND 
PORTLAND CEMENT PAVING, 
Streets, Sidewalks and Driveways 
FOR FLOORS OF 
Breweries, Distilleries, Malt Houses, Packing 
Houses, Railroad Stations, Base- 
ments, Stables, Etc. 


Estimates and work done in any part of the Country. 
SCHILLINGER Bri ITHERS, 

Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts., 268 Hamilton St., 

CHICAGO, ILL. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Send for Circular and References. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes, 


OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. Cuengy.] Works; Greenpoint, L. I. [C. Hewiert. 


ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effectiveness. Those desiring to avail 
themselves of these advantages should give a trial order tu 


ENRY ©. SHEPARD & CO. # # # &@ & & @ 
SF NY N GENERAL PRINTERS 


= °183 TO 187 MONROB STREBT, CHICAGO. + 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE AND BILL HEADS AND BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY 
BR Observe Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a Jair specimen of their grade of work 




















Incorporated 1858. 





Established 1855. 


> WARREN’S 
Jj, NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
Trave Mark. 


An outgrowth of over forty years’ experience in FELT AND GRAVEL ROOFING, in both warm and 
cold climates, embracing about thirty years in New England and Canada. 


20,000,000 FEET USED WITHIN 10 YEARS. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIRCULAR No. 6. 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., 


& ‘ 
‘ i ) 





114 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE INTLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Bardsley's Patent Wood Door Knobs. 


The engraving represents No. 101 Ball Knob, a style which is meeting with great 
favor, as it shows up the grain of the wood nicely, and makes a handsome appearance 
ona door. Besides the regular woods which we carry in stock, we make them to match 
special trim in such woods as Antique Oak, Red Oak, Sycamore, Hazel, Birch, Bird’s- 
Eye Maple, etc. These goods are first class in every respect, the trimmings are solid 
bronze, and every knob is warranted. 


BARDSLEY’S PATENT CHECKING SPRING HINGES 
FOR DOUBLE-ACTING DOORS. 


They operate absolutely without noise or violence, closing the door gently and 
stopping it at once in its proper position. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


J. BARDSLEY, 59 Elm St., New York, 


AND 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 








McCLELLAN 


Anti-Siphon Trap Vent. 
NOMICAL 


Device for 
| Venting 
tam Sewer-Gas 
Traps. 





Can be attached to any 
Trap at Less than 
Half the Cost of 
back-air pipes. 
——APPROVED BY—— 

ARCHITECTS, MASTER PLUMBERS AND 


HEALTH AUTHORITIES. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DU BOIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
245 Ninth Ave., New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED DU BOIS LEAD TRAP. 


For Sale by all Jobbers in Plumbers’ Supplies. Send 


Jor Circular. 










JENKINS’ 
Antomatic Air Valve, 


for Steam Radiators. 


This Cut is 
full size. 


PER DOZ 
Finished and nickel plated ... $7.50 
f 2.00 








105 Milk Street, Boston. 
71 John Street, New York 
54 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
SEWER teres 
FIRE CLAY. 
RHOADS & RAMSEY, 
(Chamber of Commerce.) | I | E 
Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. | 
and Englewood. 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Special Inducements to the Trade. 
67 & 69 S. Canal St., near Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


JENKINS BROS., 
21 North Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
[FIRE 
AND 
107 LA SALLE ST. 
3th Street & L. S. & M.S. R.R..,| 
Office and Salesroom at Factory, 
H. S. HOLDEN. 





THE SANITARY NEWS, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
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ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN SANITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING: RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


SLASON THCMPSON, Publisher, 
180-182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 










DRAFTSMEN ! 
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A COMPETITION FOR A $3,000 HOUSE 


THE 





IS OFFERED BY 


Builder and Decorator, 


PA 





OF PHILADELPHIA, 


A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO ALL SUBMITTING DESIGNS. 


First Prize, - - - $30.00. 
Second Prize, - - - 15.00. 
Open to all. Sample copy of our October number, which con 


tains the conditions of the competition, free to applicants. 


BUILDER AND DECORATOR, 


Address, 






fr, PANS TELPAIA, 





BOS AIARE, 1305 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THE UNIVERSAL TINKER 


—AN D— 
AMATEUR’S ASSISTANT. 


For Builders, Carpenters, Architects and Draftsmen. 
ONE DOLLAR A YBAR.—96 Plates each Year, 8 by 12 inches. 


The Builder »° Woodworker 


Is now in its Twenty-fifth Volume, and is the oldest Build- 
ing and Architectural Journal in America 





This is a monthly journal devoted to Amateur pur- 
suits, and tells, from an Amateur’s standpoint, about 


Turning and Lathe Work, Painting, Staining, 
Working Drawings, Modeling, 
Organ and Piano Building, Clocks, 
Photography, Wood Carving, 
Boat Building, Home-made Furniture, 
Carpentry, Book-Binding, French Polishing, 
Wood Finishing, Fret Work, 
Amateur Printing, The Magic Lantern, etc. 


Handsomely illustrated throughout the text, and each 
number contains eight full-page Plates of new designs for 
Buildings, Interiors and Details Edited by Fred. T. 
Hodgson, author of ‘‘ The Steel Square and its Uses,” 
“The Builder’s Guide,’’ ‘ Practical Carpentry,’’ etc., 
etc. Published monthly by 


HODGSON & BARWOOD, 
294 Broadway, New York. 


The journal is profusely illustrated. $1.00 a Year. 


Address 
HODGSON & BARWOOD, 
294 Broadway, New York. 


Send stamp for sample copy and book circular, 
N, B.—All kinds of Mechanical and Architectural Books for sale, 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE MANNING FURNACE. 


IMPROVED. 


xil 











An InpriREcT Drarr FURNACE THAT RETAINS A PERFEcT DRart. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, -:- -!- 
ECONOMICAL IN FUEL, <t 
“ POWERFUL IN OPERATION, 
vt EASILY MANAGED. 


The products of combustion pass through from 40 to 75 feet wethin the Casing, before reaching 
the Smoke Pipe. 











Before making your selection for your Residence, Store, Church or Hall, send for Descriptive Circular, with Testimo- 


nials, or mail us plans and we will cheerfully make estimate on your work. 





W. K. MANNING, 


“Contractor for all Branches of Furnace Work, 
139 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 


See Cut in next issue. 





HARRINGTON’ S PATRNT TUBULAR BBRLLS, 
An Economical and Perfect Substitute for Bells for all purposes, and 
spectally suttable for Churches, Turret Clocks, Public 
Buildings, Theaters, &c., &c. 





The following are some of the Churches to which HARRINGTON’S PATENT TUBULAR BELLS 
have been supplied, entire satisfaction having resulted in every case: 

St. Peter’s, Parkstone, Dorset; Swinton Parish Church, Rotherham; St. Alban’s, Copenhagen (to 
order of the Prince and Princess of Wales); St. Michael’s, Folkstone; St. John’s, Old Cummock (to order 
of the Marquis of Bute); St. Phillip’s, Alderly Edge; Parish Church, Hawes; St. ’Petrock’ s, West Anstey, 
North Devon; St. Martin’ s, Ashton- on- Mersey (to order of Sir Wm. Cunliffe Brookes, Bart. ); St. Mark’s, 
Hamilton Terrace, London, ’N. W. (to order of the Rev. Canon Duckworth); Parish Church, Kirton, near 
Tuxford ; Parish Church, West Ashby, Horncastle; St. John’s, Hildenborough Kent ; St. Clement’ a 
Sandwich ; Parish Church, Fenton, Staffordshire; St. Mary Magdalene, Brighton; St. Edmund’ s College, 
Douai ; Parish Church, Fleetwood ; Parish Church, Chorlton-cum-Hardy (to order of Sir Wm. Brookes, 
Bart.); Elvetham Church, Hants (to order of Lord Calthorpe). 


HE PATENT TUBULAR BELLS consist of a series of metal tubes in suspension. These are 
harmoniously tuned, and, when struck, give forth notes of marvelous purity and sweetness of tone, 
compared only to church bells of very high quality. The sound is penetrating, yet perfectly musi- 
cal and effective. It is not quite equal in carrying power to that of eavy bells, but in quiet or rural 
districts is clearly and beautifully audible to a great distance. In towns the effect is exactly similar to the 
sound of Cathedral Bells a short distance away. ‘The above engraving illustrates the use of the Tubular 
Bells or Tube Chimes in Churches, Turrets, etc, We specially recommend these Chimes as 
an Economical Substitute for the Expensive Bells at present in vogue. They have all the roundness 
and fullness of tone of very large bells, without their too great noise, and all the penetration of lighter bells, 
{ without their sharpness of tone. 
| 14 The introduction of this invention has proved a success from all points of view. In tone and carrying 
power we have surpassed our most sanguine expectations, and now find that the question of expense is the 
only limitation to che production of Tubular Bells which shall equal the finest and largest bells ever cast. 

We especially invite clergymen, officers and others interested in the subject, to call at our works and 
judge for themselves as to the genuine quality and value of our invention, and will always endeavor to 
arrange accordingly on receipt of twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The following are some of the advantages possessed by the Patent Tube Chimes over ordinary belis 
for the above purposes: 1. Their tone is perfectly mellow and pure, whatever size is used. 2. They are 
\ only a fraction of the price of ordinary church bells. 3. They do not requirea specially constructed tower, 
there being no swinging motion, with the consequent strain upon the building. 4. They can be placed in 





— 
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\¥ A Zo any bell tower without necessitating any structural alteration. 5. They can be rung by one man by cords 
\ | *a\ i as now usual, by any mechanical means, or by electricity. 6. They are not liable to crack, and cannot 
wha <a \ get out of tune. Every tube is accurately tuned to concert pitch. 
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adel = ie ed a ‘ : : 
Ring of Ringof Ring os 


My re . 8 Bells, 13 Bells. 15 Bells 

cht } fi No. 1. Specially recommended for Country Districts .......... $1,000 $1,400 $1,600 

\ i (ih R553. che aca ccdonk/ sc conc soa edeacw remain ces uiator anaes oma oreree ae 1,300 1,800 2,C00 

\\# No. 4. As erected at St. Albans, Copenhagen.... ............... 1,600 2,200 2,500 

\\ 

vi No. 5. As supplied for G. P. O. Clock Tower, Sydney, N. S.W. 1,900 2,600 3,000 
i Prices for Turret Clocks, to Chime Quarters, with Chimes of four or more Tubular Bells, 





given on application. 


WALTER H. DURFEE & CO., Manufacturers and Importers of English Hall Clocks, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HE Century for January contains an editorial article 
C which every architect should read. It is entitled, ‘‘ Are 
we just to our architects.’” We may make comment upon it 
in the future, but at present wish to commend the Century 
for placing the claims of the architect to recognition and 
compensation before the public with a force and truth not 
heretofore seen in any public journal. 


HE third annual convention of the National Associa- 
C tion of Builders of the United States will be held at 
Philadelphia, on February 12, 13 and 14, 1889. ‘The 
delegates will, as far as possible, locate at the Continental 
Hotel and the Gerard House, on Chestnut street, and the 
sessions of the convention will be held in the new building 
recently purchased by the Philadelphia Exchange. 


ECRETARY SAYWARD, of the National Association 
of Builders, in a timely circular letter to builders, calis 

attention to the work the association has in hand in the 
interest of the building trades. It is not because the advance 
has been slow or the successes already achieved by the 
National Association are unsatisfactory that this letter is 
addressed to those reputable builders not yet represented in 
the association ; still the strongest reasons why each city 
should have its building interests united in an exchange exist. 
They are these, briefly noted by Mr. Sayward: 

1st. There are many important subjects of vital consequence to all builders of the 
United States, reforms in which can only be comprehensively secured through the 
grouping of their interests in a national association, through which the most thorough 
consideration may be obtained and concerted action follow in all parts of the country 
at one and the same time. 

2d. A national association depends for its best strength upon widespread and thor 
ough representation from all parts of the country, and from all cities, whether great or 
small. 

3d. The interests of all builders being affected by the action which may be taken by 
the central body, all builders should in some way be represented in its deliberations, and 


should contribute their counsel as well as share in the expense attendant upon the work. 


It is manifestly true that the greater union the greater 
strength, and in no better way can the builders of a city 
benefit their own individual pockets than by forming and 
supporting an exchange that will represent the reputable 
builders and material dealers. It will regulate local interests, 
architects will have confidence in its members and then gen- 
eral building interests will, through its represeytation in the 
national body, be strengthened. 


HIS National Association of Builders has, in its two years 

of existence, done a great work. Its formulation and 
adoption, in connection with the Architectural Associations, 
of a uniform contract form has been a signal move towards 
the establishment of a law in relation to the position held by 
the builder in relation to architect and owner. The work 
undertaken in relation to the apprenticeship question is of 
vital importance and should have the active moral and finan- 
cial help of every intelligent builder, while the movement in 
regard to proper lien laws, the framing of a code of rules and 
conditions for estimating work, toward securing a uniformity 
of measurements, and a uniform size of brick, all of which 
are under consideration, shows that the best kind of practical 
results can be looked for in this association. At the coming 
convention, at Philadelphia, February 12, 13 and 14, these 
matters will be discussed, as well as insurance against acci- 
dents to the public; establishment of a department for giving 
snreties for contractors on submitted estimates or upon con- 
profit sharing, 


tracts; the establishment of trade schools ; 


etc. As business men, the builders of the United States 
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La Fayette, Ind. 


D). Adler, chairman, 
Geo. B. Ferry, 
J. F. Alexander, 


COMMITTEE TO ORGANIZE STATE ASSOCIATIONS : 

La Fayette, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Salt Lake City 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. F. Alexander, chairman, 
5. A. Preston, 

A. P. Cutting, 

A. C. Dallas, 

E. W. Wells, . 

T. H. Morgan, 

COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS OF COMPETITIONS : 

C. E. Illsley, chairman, 4 ‘ F ; . ; St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Vost, ‘ ee 2 ‘ , ‘ P . Columbus, Ohio. 
A. Van Brunt, : . : ; : ‘ : ; Kansas City, Mo. 
S.M. Randolph, . ‘ : é : P ‘ P Chicago, Til i 

J. H. Pierce, ‘ , ; . Elmira, N.Y. 
COMMITTER TO COLLECT LEGAL DECISIONS RELATING TO BUILDING INTERESTS? 
Chas. C. Hellmers, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Century for January contains an editorial article 

which every architect should read. It is entitled, ‘‘ Are 

we just to our architects.’” We may make comment upon it 

in the future, but at present wish to commend the Century 

for placing the claims of the architect to recognition and 

compensation before the public with a force and truth not 
heretofore seen in any public journal. 


tion of Builders of the United States will be held at 
Philadelphia, on February 12, 13 and 14, 1889. The 
delegates will, as far as possible, locate at the Continental 
Hotel and the Gerard House, on Chestnut street, and the 
sessions of the convention will be held in the new building 
recently purchased by the Philadelphia Exchange. 


. third annual convention of the National Associa- 


ECRETARY SAYWARD, of the National Association 
of Builders, in a timely circular letter to builders, calls 

attention to the work the association has in hand in the 
interest of the building trades. It is not because the advance 
has been slow or the successes already achieved by the 
National Association are unsatisfactory that this letter is 
addressed to those reputable builders not yet represented in 
the association ; still the strongest reasons why each city 
should have its building interests united in an exchange exist. 
They are these, briefly noted by Mr. Sayward: 

1st. There are many important subjects of vital consequence to all builders of the 
United States, reforms in which can only be comprehensively secured through the 
grouping of their interests in a national association, through which the most thorough 
consideration may be obtained and concerted action follow in all parts of the country 
at one and the same time. 

2d. A national association depends for its best strength upon widespread and thor 
ough representation from all parts of the country, and from all cities, whether great or 
small. 

3d. The interests of all builders being affected by the action which may be taken by 


the central body, all builders should in some way be represented in its deliberations, and 
should contribute their counsel as well as share in the expense attendant upon the work. 


It is manifestly true that the greater union the greater 
strength, and in no better way can the builders of a city 
benefit their own individual pockets than by forming and 
supporting an exchange that will represent the reputable 
builders and material dealers. It will regulate local interests, 
architects will have confidence in its members and then gen- 
eral building interests will, through its representation in the 
national body, be strengthened. 


HIS National Association of Builders has, in its two years 

of existence, done a great work. Its formulation and 
adoption, in connection with the Architectural Associations, 
of a uniform contract form has been a signal move towards 
the establishment of a law in relation to the position held by 
the builder in relation to architect and owner. The work 


undertaken in relation to the apprenticeship question is of 


vital importance and should have the active moral and finan- 
cial help of every intelligent builder, while the movement in 
regard to proper lien laws, the framing of a code of rules and 
conditions for estimating work, toward securing a uniformity 
of measurements, and a uniform size of brick, all of which 
are under consideration, shows that the best kind of practical 
results can be looked for in this association. At the coming 
convention, at Philadelphia, February 12, 13 and 14, these 
matters will be discussed, as well as insurance against acci- 
dents to the public; establishment of a department for giving 
sureties for contractors on submitted estimates or upon con- 
tracts; the establishment of trade schools; profit sharing, 
etc. As business men, the builders of the United States 
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cannot afford to ignore the work the National Association is 
doing, and their counsel and their money should be freely 
given that the great objects of the national organization be 
augmented to the fullest degree. 


ah Chicago Architectural Sketch Club will have another 
prize competition the coming year. A friend of the 
club, D. G. Phimister, has placed g50 in the hands of the 
club for this purpose. This competition may be among club 
members only, or it can be thrown open to draftsmen at 
large, as the club officers see fit. With the League compe- 
tition and the two Chicago Architectural Sketch Club com- 
petitions this year, the draftsmen will certainly find sufficient 
encouragement to produce work which will make next year’s 
exhibitions of these clubs exceptionally large and interesting. 


OMPETITIONS for prize medals by the draftsmen of the 
( United States were commenced by the New York 
Architectural League two years ago, the second competition 
for a gold and a silver medal having .just closed. In open- 
ing its competition to the draftsmen of the country at large, 
the action of the League cannot be too highly commended, 
and this tacit recognition of the existence of other drafts- 
men in the West as well as in the East, shows a broadness of 
spirit that is supposed to be very often conspicuous by its 
absence in the cities upon the Atlantic coast. The first and 
second prizes of last year were both won by western drafts- 
nen — one at St. Paul and the other at Chicago. This year 
the first prize goes to James Brite, of New York, the second 
to Oscar Enders, of Chicago. In congratulating the recip- 
ients of these tokens of superior draftsmanship, so fairly 
competed for and so equitably awarded, we would point out 
to these gentlemen, and those who will win these honors in 
the future, a danger to which their youth and their superior 
talent will render them liable. This is the danger of satis- 
faction. ‘To win a prize for ability to design and to render 
artistically is one thing, and to possess a well-grounded 
knowledge of the principles of design and the method of 
rendering is entirely different. We would point out the pos- 
sibility for the first to exist independent of the second. 
These prizes should be esteemed by their winners in the light 
of a qualification only. We say to these fortunate draftsmen : 
You have abilities which, if properly directed and trained, 
will make you successful architects. But it is a mistake to 
view these prizes in any other light than that of a reward of 


merit. 


OLLOWING close upon the League in order of prece- 
dence among the sketch clubs of the country stands that 

of the Chicago draftsmen. While the winners of the two 
second prize medals of the League are members of this pro- 
gressive club, its development has not heretofore allowed the 
expense of medal prizes. Now, through the liberality of Mr. 
Robert Clark, of Chicago, a wealthy Scotchman who is much 
interested in the development of art, the club will open a 
yearly competition to the draftsmen of the country. Mr. 
Clark has donated to the club $1,000, to be kept in trust by 
a committee of architects selected for the purpose, and which 
will provide prizes amounting to about $70 yearly. Mr. 
Clark will also pay for the medal dies and the expense of the 
medals the first year. The generosity of Mr. Clark needs no 
comment by us. Its importance will be shown each year by 
the increasing talent displayed by draftsmen and the effect of 
example which will prompt citizens of other cities to aid the 
local clubs in a similar manner. Mr. Clark’s name will go 


down in architectural history as that of the first citizen in this 
republic to recognize the vast amount of talent in that profes- 
sion and encourage it by.the establishment of a prize fund. 


In a country like this, where the government displays its 
non-appreciation, if not ignorance, of architectural ability by 
giving to the chief architect, whose work represents from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 yearly, but $4,500 salary, noth- 
ing can be expected from it in the encouragement of archi- 
tectural talent. It remains, therefore, for its citizens to take 
up the work. Fortunately we have young men of genius, and 
such men as Robert Clark, of Chicago, to encourage it. 

HE necessity for an architectural school in the West is 

growing into a positive demand that something should 
be immediately done for its establishment. It seems to be 
the popular sense that this school should be located in Chi- 
cago, and that it should be wholly devoted to the rudiment- 
ary training of architectural draftsmen. In voicing this 
general sentiment we would say that its advocates have no 
word of disparagement to offer in regard to those schools in 
which the department of architecture has become noted, such 
as the Columbia College School of Mines at New York, the 
School of ‘Technology at Boston, the department of architect- 
ure at Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, or that of the 
Illinois University at Champaign. Perhaps it is because 
these are deemed inadequate, or because the course of instruc- 
tion is thought to be more theoretical than practical, and that 
a school in which the lecturers were active practicing archi- 
tects would better serve present needs. Be these what they 
may, the movement is gaining ground steadily. The drafts- 
men are discussing it under the impetus of a provisional con- 
tribution of five thousand dollars to start an endowment fund. 
Architects for several years have contemplated its establish- 
ment as a better means of training their draftsmen than over 
their own drafting boards, and the wealthy citizen, with a 
wish to aid and foster art development, will see an oppor- 
tunity for doing so, in the proffering of money for its estab- 


lishment and support. 


UT let us see what an architectural school will cost. It 

should have a principal at a salary of say six thousand 
dollars. At least three professors at a salary of about three 
thousand dollars each, or nine thousand dollars. Then inci- 
dental lecturers at a total cost of about three thousand dollars 
yearly. Then, with rent at three thousand dollars, and 
incidental running expenses of at a low estimate of four 
thousand dollars, would make a yearly expenditure of about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. ‘This would be a fair income 
from an endowment fund of five hundred thousand dollars. 
We think this is as low as any practical estimate can be placed, 
and one million dollars would not be too much to have to 
firmly establish a successful school; and with the intelligent 
moneyed men of the West, interested in the advancement ot 
art, of which architecture is the highest type, the contribution 
of such a fund should not seem formidable. Let them under- 
stand that there is want of such a school, where the genius 
of the draftsmen may be trained in direct lines of thought 
and work, where everything theoretical will be applied and 
merged into the practical as the student progresses, and that 
the future of American architecture depends upon the proper 
direction given to the coming generation of architects, and 
the work will be accomplished. 


HE report has again been spread through the public press 

that ‘another fireproof building has burned.’’ This time 
it was a theater and at Chicago. These reports are common, 
paradoxical as they may seem, and the public through them 
come to believe that no building is fireproof, or, rather, that 
a fireproof building will burn if it gets a chance. All this 
comes from interested parties calling this or that building 
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fireproof, often when they have scarcely a claim to being 
slow burning in construction. This was especially true when 
the Grannis office building burned in Chicago some years 
ago. It was exceptionally well built, and was reported to be 
‘‘ fireproof,’’ when there was not the first requisite for fire- 
proof construction in it, except the brick outside and main 
inside walls. 


HAT might have been another theater fire, attended 

with great loss of life, occurred in the Chicago Opera 
House on the night of December 10. Ten minutes after the 
performance closed, a boy attending the calcium lights, situ- 
ated in the second gallery, upset his lamp, and in an instant 
the upper and back part of the auditorium was in flames. 
The Chicago Opera House office building occupies a corner, 
the building being L-shaped, and the court utilized for an 
opera house. The construction was to be entirely fireproof, 
and so designed by the architects of the building, and was so 
carried out until the roof was reached. Then it was found 
that the money appropriated for the theater would not cover 
a tile roof, and cheap methods were resorted to. We remem- 
ber at this time of going to the agents representing the 
owners, and protesting against a mass of wood going into the 
roof of an otherwise fireproof structure, but was told that 
they had no money for a more expensive roof, or something 
to the same effect. However, portions of the structure of the 
roof were of iron, and these covered with tin laid on common 
board sheathing like any country barn. This, as it happened, 
was not a large factor in the destruction of the theater, though 
the roof was materially damaged by the fire and will have to 
be replaced. ‘The fire was from another cause, and will be 
well worth remembering, even in the construction of fireproof 
theaters. The theater was ‘‘remodeled’’ by the lessees a 
year ago, the original architects having nothing to do with 
the work. In the course of this remodeling, the floor of the 
gallery was raised by a framing of wooden joists, and on this 
was laid a board floor, and the seats, or, rather, benches, were 
constructed entirely of wood. Chips, blocks and shavings 
were left in the inclosed space, all of which became kiln-dried 
by the heating of the building. It took but a few minutes 
for this mass of wood to ignite, and make an extremely hot 
fire. ‘The blaze penetrated above the ceiling through venti- 
lator pipes, and burned through the roof, the heat twisting 
the iron beams out of shape in many places, 


N careful examination it seemed apparent that the plaster 
Q on the iron lathing which formed the ceiling of the 
auditorium, as well as the lower galleries, had been forced off 
by the weight of water rather than burnt through by the 
exceptionally hot fire. This seemed the case even above 
the place where the fire started, and if true, as we have 
every reason to believe, it isa strong argument in favor of 
iron lath in theater construction. Of course, the fireproof 
tile partitions with which the fire was surrounded were not 
affected by the fire, and it is safe to say that if the archi- 
tects’ plans had been carried out and the contract for fire- 
proofing had not been cut down the fire would not have gone 
beyond the gallery, where it started, though from the com- 
bustible nature of the whole remodeling of the gallery, the 
damage to the interior would have scarcely been less. 
Beyond this upper gallery the heat, smoke and water did 
more or less damage, but excepting the roof, which was not 
fireproofed, the structure of the theater was wholly uninjured. 
Someone will get burned in one of these so-called fireproof 
buildings some day and there will be a fine case of man- 
slaughter against the owners if it is proved that the building 
was entered on their assertion that it was fireproof. 


The Architectural League Exhibit. 


BY W. B. MUNDIE. 





MEDAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 
Designed by Epwin HowLanp BLASHFIELD, N. A. 


HE fourth annual exhibit of the Architectural League of New York 

opened at the Fifth avenue art galleries on December 22, open to 
the public for three or four weeks. 

It is certainly the most interesting, largest and best exhibition of its kind 
ever held in this country. The display fills the three large galleries com- 
pletely, the innermost gallery being devoted to the loan collection, consist- 
ing of sculpture, paintings—of architectural subjects almost exclusively— 
tapestries, bronzes, mosaics, inlays, artistic glass and furniture, etc., of 
every description, for decorative purposes in the arts allied to architecture. 
In the main gallery are hung the drawings and designs, etc., illustrating 
the architecture of today, the past, and in many cases we hope, for the 
future, mainly the work of individual members of the League, though 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis and other centers 
are well represented. In the first gallery, as you enter, may be found the 
designs in competition for the gold and silver medals of the League, car- 
toons and designs for stained glass, and other drawings and bric-a-brac of 
a miscellaneous nature. 

There are many reasons why we should regard such exhibitions as 
beneficial ; it awakens an interest in architecture among the general public, 
and it is a step in advance toward educating the public that architecture 
is the highest of all arts. ‘Teach the public to know the difference between 
a good and a bad design, or we can never hope to have an appreciative 
and advancing people. It also awakens a lively interest and interchange 
of thoughts and ideas among designers themselves, the ladder of the indi- 
vidual architect becomes more easy to ascend and the profession of archi- 
tecture is the gainer in every way. 

On the evening of December 22, the League gave an opening reception 
and private view. It was a very brilliant affair, and to one who was for- 
tunate enough to receive an invitation, it impressed upon his mind that 
architecture was not all brick, iron and stone. A mandolin orchestra ren. 
dered music throughout the evening to the gaily-dressed and admiring 
guests who crowded the galleries to their utmost capacity. During an 
interval, Mr. John Beverly Robinson, president of the League, called the 
assembly to order, and in a few well-expressed words presented the medals 
to the winners for the year 1887, the first medals given for architecture in 
this country; the gold medal to Mr. James A. MacLeod, of Minneapolis, 
the silver one to Mr. William B. Mundie, of Chicago. He then made 
known the names of the successful young draftsmen in the competition for 
the year 1888. The gold medal was awarded to Mr. Jas. Brile, of New 
York, a member of the League, and the silver medal to Mr. Oscar Enders, 
of Chicago. Four honorable mentions were given to the following: Julius 
Harder, of New York; R. C. Spencer, Jr., Boston; Wm. H. Orchard, 
Rochester, and Albert R. Ross, of Davenport, Iowa. Fifty-five designs 
were submitted and fifteen were selected and hung, including those men- 
tioned. Prominent among others possessing merit that are hung, are draw- 
ings by Arthur Heun, Chicago, and Jas. A. MacLeod, Minneapolis. 

It is magnanimous on the part of this League to give these medals in 
competition among the junior members of the profession, not alone for 
their own state, but free to all in thiscountry. It certainly is to their credit 
that they were the first to act in this manner, thus beginning at the founda- 
tion for elevating the standing of the profession, by recognizing the junior 
architect, placing before him something to strive for and well worthy of 
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winning, placing him in higher estimation of both public and profession, 
and when held in conjunction with such an exhibition, it is truly an exam- 
ple which other corporate bodies might do well to emulate. This is the 
legislation needed to elevate the profession of architecture, the capable and 
fit man needs no state or national act of law to enable him to succeed. 

On entering the first gallery, the medal drawings are hung on the left. 
The gold medal design is a water-color of peculiar but rather academical 
handling. The coloring of the perspective is artistically executed, 
especially the surroundings, the design, which is lined in with a pen in 
pale ink on the color background, gives a nice effect, but the pen handling 
is weak and undecided; of the design itself there is very little to it. It 
shows the front of a small Grecian temple protruding from the side of a 
hill, the cornice moldings and entablature dying off in the hillside, a 
feature open to criticism. Behind the two center columns, which, with the 
corner pilaster columns, support the pedimented entablature, is the tomb 
proper, raised up from the floor. The design is in the Ionic order, and the 
whole built upon a terraced approach with retaining walls on either side. 
It exhibits little originality, but is rendered in a telling and striking manner 
with a feeling of dignity and respect which “an eminent architect ’’ should 
always command, whether dead or alive. 

The silver medal goes to a design rendered in pen and ink in a masterly, 
free and decided manner; it is an oblong tomb placed on a level bit of 
land beside a broad sheet of water, indicated with but few lines, suggesting 
a rather desert-like situation, as if the occupant was dead (in earnest) and 
This feature in itself is one of its chief 
The design is also Classic, as are almost 
The tomb 


far from home surroundings. 
merits as a piece of draftsmanship. 
all the others more pretentious than the gold medal design. 
occupies a position at the rear end of a raised platform, circular on the 
ends, which forms a seat, and approached in front with a broad ascent of 
a few steps in height, the whole being a difficult problem, and the scale, 
elevations and plans show thought, study and careful finished drawing. 

It is interesting to study, in connection with the medal drawings, a 
design for a tomb, No. 458 in the catalogue, by Cass. Gilbert, and No. 159, 
a tomb, by A. Page Brown, the rendering of the former being a hasty, but 
effective combination of brush and pen work, the latter in color, with 
a good distance effect, the facade of this latter being something similar to 
the gold medal design. 

Passing on, one meets many views, exterior and interior, of European 
cathedrals, drawn by Joseph Pennell, many of which have been published 
in current magazines. ‘Iwo decorative figure studies in charcoal, by F, S. 
Lamb, are worthy of note; also two studies, similar in size, designed for 
glass, by Maitland Armstrong. 

On the right hang several full-length cartoons for stained glass in 
foreign cathedrals and churches, all designed in France. They are inter- 
esting to those who like to study their manner of composition and design 
in this line of architectural accessories. 

Passing through into the main gallery, one is confronted in the center 
by a large screen in the form of a letter H1, upon which, inside and out, are 
hung in the post of honor, Mr. C. B. Attwood’s successful designs for the 
new municipal buildings in New York, and many designs and original 
compositions in line by H. P. Kirby, drawn in his own peculiar style, as 
only he can do, for in original composition, vim and dash in execution, his 
work is wonderful; one never tires of studying his designs. To the left 
is Mr. R. H. Robertson’s design for the new Wor/d building ; it is hung 
too high for close study, but as can be seen it has high and “heavenly” 
aspirations, judging from its extreme height and corner tower, which 
extends up some twenty stories. It is artistically drawn by Henry Neu. 

A church in Kansas City, by James & James, is good, but suffers some 
from its dark and labored rendering. Close by is a design for a city resi- 
dence, by Lamb & Rich, broad in character, the first story seemingly dwarfed 
by the heavy massing above. It is rendered in pen and ink, by J. E. 
Wallis. Glancing at the catalogue we notice two cottages, Nos. 17 and 
23, by W. S. Knowles, architect, and rendered by C. D. Luce, as also 
Nos, 31 and 50. They are exquisite bits of color, unnatural but picturesque. 
One is charmed by the delicate touch they express; still, on second sight, 
it is reasonable to expect more detail on such architectural subjects; it is 
poetry in color, and a nice, rapid and effective way of making sketches. 
In comparison with this is a sketch on the opposite wall of a cottage, by 
Rossiter & White, architects, and drawn by E. K. Rossiter; very similar 
in handling to those of Mr. Luce, still there is more detail; the foreground 
and surroundings express ground and not vapor, and altogether it is a 
happy medium between the strictly architectural and the artistic treatment 
of an architectural subject. It is one of the best things in the exhibition. 
Just above this is a color perspective of a residence in Chicago, by Burn- 
ham & Root, a good design and cleverly rendered by J. Beeckmann. 

In No. 379, the interior of Bates’ Hall, Boston Public Library, by 
McKim, Mead & White, architects, one is impressed with its grandeur and 
It is well adapted to serve its purpose as a memorial hall, 


magnificence. 


A natural piece of rendering is seen in Brunner & Pryor’s sketch of Hotel 
Powers, at Big Stone Gap. 

Two: frames, by Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, one a casino at Bar 
Harbor, the other a church; both designs exhibit considerable novelty, 
are quaint and very picturesque in outline. The rendering is also worthy 
of note; they exhibit dash and facility in execution, and the low color 
lines in the first washes are in feeling with the designs themselves. 

Mr. Chas. T. Mott has a beautiful drawing in his sitting-room mantel, 
but for a sitting room we should say it was too ornate. This drawing is 
well reproduced in the catalogue, and also Messrs. Thayer & Robinson’s 
design for the Manhattan Athletic Club, a pretentious building, and one 
which would command respect when built. 

Many small color sketches, bits of odds and ends, are interspersed on 
the wall surface, some of them charming things, mainly executed by Geo. 
C, Palmer, G. Femold, Clarence Luce, H. T. Schadermundt, William B. 
Bigelow and others. The same may be said of many of the small, but 
excellent, pen sketches, not only by architects, but by artists of some note. 

Two interior sketches in color, designed by Little & O’Connor, archi- 
tects, and colored by Alvan C. Nye, are capital, both in design and render- 
ing; one especially, No. 92, is very strong in design. 

A pretentious drawing in color is that by Herter Bros., No. 329, a 
dining room in residence of Potter Palmer, Chicago. It is rich in color, 
but one longs for some place to rest the eye. Intricate detail is presented 
everywhere and touched up with an enormous amount of labor. In No. 
191, a design for a church, by F. E. Wallis, there is some excellent group- 
ing and design, but the rendering is somewhat “off” in drawing and 
color. Three charming sketches of a church, by Peabody & Stearns, are 
down in the catalogue, No. 201; they are beautifully rendered. 

A mausoleum, by A. Page Brown and Augustus St. Gaudens, is a 
beautiful design expressing much, and deserves better handling by the 
draftsman. The same may be said of the new Yale memorial library; the 
scenic effect of color completely smothers the design, which is very good 
indeed, and the sketch of the main entrance of this building in the cata- 
logue is an excellent bit. 

Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth has two frames, Nos. 130 and 139, large and 
bold in rendering, but too indefinite to do the design justice. No. 130 is 
catalogued as “a design for a Lennox House.” What “a Lennox House” 
is the writer is ignorant of. Is this a new name for our colonial ? 

Some detail pen sketches, 146, by A. W. Brunner, are faithfully exe- 
cuted; also a pretty little bit, No. 138, by Renwick, Aspinwall & Russell. 

The Washington apartments in Kansas City, by Bruce Price, is one of 
the most successful buildings, and shows serious work. ‘The same may be 
said of Messrs. Burnham & Root’s design for a bank building, rendered in 
a broad manner, by Paul C. Lautrup. More serious work is shown in the 
three competitive designs for the United States Trust Co’s new building 
on Wall street. The successful design is a splendid piece of Romanesque 
as laid down by the late Mr. Richardson, but the drawing, though well 
done, does not do justice to the building itself, now approaching comple- 
tion. It is the work of Mr. R. W. Gibson, architect. The other two are 
by Babb, Cook & Willard and Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York. Mr. 
Hunt’s design presents too many horizontal lines. No. 89 is a beautiful 
piece of color, and one wonders why it is hung so high; it is by Arthur 
Rotch. No. 90, a competitive design for the soldiers and sailors memo- 
rial at Indianapolis, is a good piece of color rendering and drawing, lack- 
No. 88, a view in Venice, by H. T. Schladermundt, 


ing a good design. 
At present it does not 


will make a good thing when he gets it finished. 
come within the limit of a sketch. 

In the center of the long gallery, at the end of the room, is hung a 
frame, in which are some pen drawings of ruins in Greece and Asia 
Minor; they are done by F. S. Bacon, and are examples of finished drafts- 
manship in pen and ink. 

One might keep on noting the many excellent bits of design and ren- 
dering in this room, but it is too much to enumerate, although with 
but few exceptions, they deserve it ; but we must pass on to the Loan gal- 
lery. Here everything deserves to be spoken of, but it would be endless 
praise. 

Passing through the draped archway, with the statuary on either side, 
one is ushered into the grandest effect in color that the human eye could 
ask to rest upon, and the hanging and arranging is beyond criticism. 
Almost everything in the room is richness itself. Many of the panels and 
decorative effects are by- such artists as Dewing, Church, Tiffany, Blum, 
Blashfield, Mowbray, Kenyon, Cox and othets too numerous to classify, 
all lending their best efforts to a grand and successful end. 

Before closing I would mention the catalogue of the League, which is 
certainly very artistic and contains many illustrations of the drawings on 
the walls. The League has cause to feel gratified indeed at this its fourth 
exhibition, and if such advancement goes on from year to year, architect- 
ure in this country will soon wear a new garb, and one worthy of it. 
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Interior Work. 


BY WILLIAM MORGAN PETERS. 
CLUB_FURNITURE.— Continued. 

AVING considered in a general way, in the December number, the 

requirements of furniture for clubs, the manner in which designs 

should be studied, general rules to be observed, and an outline specifi- 
cation treating of stock construction and finish, let us now take the special 
case of the Denver Club, of Denver, Colorado, as an illustration of the 
subject, and go through the public rooms, noting the requirements and the 
manner in which they have been dealt with. To give a clear under- 
standing of the arrangement of the main rooms of the club, these sketch 
plans of the principal parts of the first and second floors are introduced. 
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The bowling alleys and gymnasium are in the basement. There are 
thirteen bedrooms on the third floor, for the accommodation of members. 
The servants’ quarters, kitchen, laundry, pantry, storerooms, etc., are all 
in an L in the rear, perfectly convenient, and yet completely isolated so 
that no noise or smell will ever trouble members. 

It is intended, eventually, to fit up a large space just below the roof, 
with a stage and aJl accompanying requisites, and use the spacious hall 
thus made for theatricals or balls. 

For convenience, comfort and good general interior etfect, this club 
house has no superior in the country, and the architects, Messrs. Varian & 
Sterner, of Denver, are to be congratulated on the result of their labors. 
To return to the consideration of the principal rooms: Passing up two 
steps from the sidewalk, under a heavy Romanesque arch, we turn at once 
to the right ascending a few more steps to the second level of the recessed 
vestibule; an oak door opens in front of us, and we step at once into the 
entrance hall; a low studded room, 33 by 28 feet, finished in quartered 
white oak, with an oak floor, heavy ceiling beams and cornice, and a high 
paneled wainscot all around the walls. Directly opposite the entrance are 
the stairs to floors above and basement, which, with the office, take up this 
whole side of the room. To the right is a large carved stone mantelpiece, 
very massive, with iron firedogs on which whole logs are burned. At 
ght and left of mantel are doors to billiard room and coat and dressing 


> 
The doors on opposite side of hall open into the lounging and 


r 


rooms. 
card rooms, 

This hall is, on account of its surroundings and requirements, merely 
an introduction to the rest of the building; but, although it will be used 


chiefly as a hall, that is, not to any extent as a room to sit in, it is very 
desirable to give it an air of comfort that would make one feel at home 
on entering, and this effect can be greatly increased by the introduction of 
suitable furniture. chairs, were 
introduced, and also five very comfortable all-wood arm-chairs; a settle, 


To this end, three conversation, ‘or “S”’ 


which is fairly comfortable, and two very large high-back chairs standing 
on either side of the fireplace, which are chiefly for effect; these, with a 
bench for servants, and a very handsome, tall clock, finely carved, with 
delicate Romanesque detail, having a face of hammered iron with hands, 
figures, pendulum and weights in polished brass, complete the list of 
furniture, which is all made in quartered white oak, covered in natural 
tanned leather, very heavy, secured with large iron nails. 

Passing into the billiard room, we find a light, spacious hall, 36 by 28 feet, 
with hardwood floor, and having finish and wainscot of ash, and ceiling 
crossed by heavy wood beams. Directly in front of us is a large semi- 
circular bay of about 9 feet radius, having five windows, with floor 
raised one step above main level of room. ‘Two small tables, with several 
drinking stands and numerous chairs are set next the windows, where 
members may indulge in a glass of wine, with perhaps some light refresh 
ments, amusing themselves meanwhile by watching either the passers-by 
outside or the billiard playing inside. Across the lower end of the room, 
also on the platform, are luxuriously upholstered seats covered in corduroy, 
with an occasional arm terminating in a small table, or tray, which is used 
to set glasses or ash-holders upon. There are two pool and two billiard 
tables on the floor, beside a dozen or more high chairs against the walls, 
with ample space besides for players and spectators. 

Next in the rear are the coat rooms and dressing rooms, and back of 
this again the servants’ quarters, storerooms, etc. Immediately to the 
right of entrance is a small room for the accommodation of callers, a snug 


retreat, with corner fireplace, window seat and easy chairs. To the left of 
entrance, on the front corner of building, is the lounging room, 36 by 28 
feet, having wainscoted walls, a large, open fireplace, and six large win- 
dows, affording ample light for all purposes. <A soft, rich, Axminster 
carpet deadens all sound of feet, and the quiet, antique coloring harmo 
nizes perfectly with the cherry finish and furniture. The latter comprises 
one large center-table, 12 by 5 feet, with second shelf below; two writing 
desks, conveniently arranged for paper and all requisites, having ample leg 
room underneath; three luxuriously upholstered 7-foot sofas, with ten arm- 
chairs to correspond, made very low, large and comfortable, and having 
backs of two different slants; twelve chairs with wood arms and fiat 
upholstery, for the use of those at tables or desks; all are covered in heavy 
worsted gobelin tapestry, secured with large antique brass nails. One 4%- 
feet circular table, which stands opposite entrance door, and is to be used 
for a round game of cards when desired, with eight 16-inch circular stands, 
having the top shelf hollowed out to prevent the spilling of drippings on 
the carpet; a second shelf below for ash-holders, feet of solid bronzed iron, 
very heavy, to prevent possibility of upsetting. 

The above completes the list of furniture for this room, which, as its 
name would indicate, is an extremely comfortable and delightful place in 
which to take one’s ease. Sliding doors open from the lower end into 
the card room, which is also finished and furnished in cherry. Here is 
another open fireplace, and four large windows, two of which are French 
casements, opening out onto a spacious covered piazza in the rear, where 
members can sit on a hot night and have the benefit of whatever air is 
stirring, at the same time being screened from 


view of the street by vines which are trained 


on trellises. Five card tables, 3 feet 4 inches ae 
square, with rounded corners and a circular- ‘ 

paneled center, cloth covered and padded up = a ae 
about 11¢ inches at the middle, with one { \ d=¥5 
chess table, having a top inlaid in satin wood ; F T 

and mahogany, form the accommodation for rs | be 
players. Sketches of these tables and the eee é 
twenty-four card chairs were published in the } a Sas 
last number; the latter are very comfortable, = . Lal 
having cane seats, covered with perforated } Mi | 
leather and leather on backs, all being secured Cs 2 
by brass antique nails, Eight of the drinking Lh. 


stands before described complete the furniture 
Passing out through the hall by the office, we ascend a handsome oak 
staircase, of imposing proportions, on which are large windows, throwing 
a flood of light into the halls both above and below. 
; ® ; hicl id 1 
arch to the right, on second floor, we enter the library, a high, studde« 


Passing under an 


room, 28 by 36 feet, lighted by seven large windows, two of which are in 
a circular oriel on the front corner of the building. This room is finished 
in Oregon cedar, and has a large chimney piece incasing the breast to the 
line of frieze. A rich Axminster carpet, of Oriental design and coloring, 


covers the floor. The furniture is in white birch, covered in Oriental 
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figured moquette, and consists of the following pieces: About 44 feet of 
bookcases, 5 feet 3 inches high, which height allows of pictures being 
hung on the walls above them; one table, 4 feet 6 inches by 8 feet, for 
papers and magazines, the current numbers being placed on the top, and 
back numbers just below them on the under shelf; another table, 4 feet 6 
inches by 10 feet, with movable paper racks in the center divided to fit 
stationery, with places for pens and inkstands; one writing desk, similar 
to those in lounging room; one 6-foot sofa and eight arm-chairs to match, 
luxuriously upholstered and extremely comfortable and capacious; ten 
wood arm-chairs, to be used mostly at tables, with five of the drinking 
stands, make up the complete furnishing. 

Next to the library in the rear is the secretary’s room, and back of this 
again is the cominittee room, with long table and chairs for members. 
Opening from the center of hall are two doors to private dining room, both 
being wainscoted to the height of 6 feet; the smaller of these is 18 by 16 
feet, and both finish and furniture are in quartered sycamore with chair 
coverings in figured moquette. Furniture consists of a large corner buffet, 
with cupboards below and shelves and mirrors above ; one extension table 
6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches when closed, made to extend to Io feet, and ten 
comfortable dining chairs. The large private dining room has finish and 
furniture in Mexican mahogany, with chair coverings ina rich antique 
gobelin tapestry. All metal in both rooms is in old brass; a corner buffet 
as in an adjoining room; a 6-foot circular table, having two extra tops 8 
feet and 1o feet in diameter, to go on over fixetl top, made in whitewood, 
and fastening securely to place by buttons which clamp under the edge; 
these pieces, with sixteen dining chairs, complete the accommodations. 
The four French casement windows open from these two rooms, together 
with two from main dining room, and two from library, onto a loggia, 
where members can enjoy an after-dinner smoke in the fresh air. 

The main dining room, 56 by 28 feet, high studded, wainscoted in 
antique oak to the height of 7 feet, with wood cornice and beams on the 


ceiling, a high mantel with paneled breast, brick facing and wrought-iron 





fittings, is the last of the rooms to be considered. A large double door 
gives entrance from the hall, to the left of which, and also at the right of 
mantel stand large 8-foot sideboards, with cupboards and drawers below 
trimmed with massive wrought iron hardware, having a French plate 
mirror on back, above which is a shelf for glassware, etc. A 7-foot side 
table, with shelves and drawers, finishing above similar to sideboard; two 
extension tables, 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches when closed, to extend to 20 
feet; in case of a banquet these tables will extend the-whole length of 
room when set together; one whitewood top, § feet in diameter to go on 
over either table to be used asa social table for those members who come 
in by themselves; four 4-foot square tables for use by a party of four 
people; eight tables, 3 by 4 feet, around sides of room next to windows 
for the accommodation of two or three people each, as desired; eight tray- 
stands for the waiters, and fifty-nine very comfortable and light dining 
arm-chairs, covered in sole leather, fastened on with iron nails, complete 
the furnishing of the room. The thirteen bedrooms on the floor above are 
each furnished with a brass bedstead, a dressing case, a washstand, a table 
and two chairs; five are in antique oak, four in quartered sycamore, and 
four in cherry. The wall and ceiling surfaces throughout the house are 
treated in plain, quiet tints to harmonize with carpets and coverings, the 
windows being draped with valances or curtains of rich material, but 
perfectly plain in design; the whole building is lighted by electricity, and 
electroliers in wrought-iron, copper and brass, form attractive features in 
the different rooms. ‘The house is furnished with all modern conveniences; 
is thoroughly heated and ventilated, and presfMts a most home-like and 


attractive interior. 

In the text column of this number are sketches of the drinking stands 
and lounging room tables, and the illustration pages show dining room side- 
boards, with hall settle and bench on one page; the lounging room easy chairs 
and table chairs, with the hall high-backed chairs and conversation chairs. 





Boston Sketches—Business Buildings. 
BY C. H. BLACKALL. 


T is not altogether easy for a stranger to acquire a clear idea of the 
commercial buildings of Boston. The present business center of the 
city lies along Washington street, in the midst of so confused a maze 
of crooked passages and winding thoroughfares that there are few localities 
calculated to show a building off to advantage. Envious detractors of the 
tight little Puritan city say her streets were never laid out at all, but simply 
followed the lines of the colonial cow paths; and one who undertakes to 
follow short cuts in any direction from Dock square will be quite convinced 
that those pre-revolutionary cows must have been exceedingly erratic in 
their wanderings. All of this irregularity, of course, has its charm, and 
is so integral a feature of the city that one would hardly wish it otherwise, 
though it does sometimes interfere with the symmetry of a design and 
check the tendency toward monumental treatment which one naturally 
thinks of in dealing with problems so matter-of-fact and prosaic as com- 
mercial buildings are apt to be. Still, the winding streets, with their 
unexpected vistas and abrupt turnings, lend themselves so happily to any 
attempt at picturesque treatment that when the architect is able to fit his 
design to the irregularities of the site, the result is apt to be more pleasing 
than if the streets were as regular and straight as in Philadelphia; and the 
occasional small squares, or the open spaces where streets cross at a slight 
angle, afford opportunities such as would hardly be found ina city less 
irrationally laid out. 

The great fire of 1872 destroyed in a day the larger part of the busi- 
ness portion of the city. From an esthetic point of view, it is almost to be 
regretted that such a clear sweep of the field could not have been delayed 
a few years, when the architectural force in the city would have been better 
able to undertake the task of rebuilding. Still, the result would perhaps 
have been no more satisfactory, for, after all, the majority of buildings 
erected now-a-days in this country are unsatisfactory. The really suc- 
cessful ones are always in the minority. But it does seem as though 
Boston architects would do better today if they had another chance such 
as was offered in 1872. The buildings of the burnt district, as a whole, are 
not much of a credit. Perhaps the present generation of younger archi- 
tects ought not to boast itself too confidently, in view of what judgment a 
succeeding generation may pass upon the works of today; but looking 
over the list of good or interesting business work, it does seem as though 
the art side of the profession had been making a more emphatic progress 
during the past eight years than during the corresponding period 
immediately following the fire; for while two of the best commercial 
buildings in the city were erected more than ten years ago, a dozen no less 
praiseworthy structures have not been in existence six years. Indeed, 
some would go even further, and claim that the erection of really good 
first-class office and mercantile buildings has only just begun in Boston, 
and that the next decade will witness a great change in the down-town 
street architecture. Changes there certainly will be, for most of the build- 
ings which now serve for commercial purposes are so small and inadequate 
to the necessities of business that they will have to be rebuilt on a larger 
and more comprehensive scale. It is to be hoped that the opportunities 
Boston certainly offers a field for a good architect, 


may not be wasted. 
There are numbers of large 


such as can be found hardly anywhere else. 
buildings to be erected; there is plenty of money, an appreciation of what 
is really good in architecture, and the best of mechanics to carry out the 
conceptions of the artists. With such conditions, it will be the fault of no 
one but the architects if the growth of the next decade is not all that 
could be desired. 

Comparisons are always dangerous as aids to criticism, and where 
criterions differ so widely it is hard to establish any measure of the artistic 
success of a building. Still, there is hardly a building in the city more 
generally liked than the structure in postoffice square, erected by the New 
York Mutual Life Insurance Company, a sketch of which is published 
elsewhere in this issue. It is built entirely of white marble, which alone 
gives a design worth in the eyes of the uninitiated, and is a very pure, con- 
sistent treatment of the modern French Renaissance, with the exception of 
the tower, which blossoms out intoa curious blending of Gothic and Classic 
motives very pleasing in effect, and harmonizing nicely with the general 
facade, notwithstanding the incongruity of style. The tower is one of the 
most striking features of the business portion of Boston, and is very hap- 
pily located, rising over the front toward the square, and centering on the 
lines of several streets in the neighborhood. There is a view of the tower 
to be had looking down from Beacon Hill through School street, with a 
foreground of the low shabby-genteel structures along Washington street, 
flanked by Parkers’ and a corner of King’s Chapel, and the pure, white 
silhouette of the tower rising in the distance, with soft, blue shadows and 
glints of gold from the finials—a view that an etcher might illuminate with 
his needle and imagine he was transcribing a bit of Venice. This building 
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is said to be one of the most expensive for its size in the country. Nothing 
was stinted or slighted, within or without, that money could supply. 
The interior is very well arranged as to plan, though the effect of the hall- 
ways is not as satisfactory as the exterior of the building. The architects 
were Peabody & Stearns, and it is interesting to note that this is almost 
the only instance in which they have employed the French Renaissance 
style for a large building. 

A marked contrast to this in every way is the store building for R. H. 
White & Co., erected by the same architects. The building has a wide 
front on Washington street, built a number of years ago, but the extension 
toward the rear, on Harrison avenue, though, perhaps, intended to be of 
minor importance, is the one which awakens the more interest for its 
architecture. A sketch of it is published with this number. <A simpler 
motive could hardly be devised. In the first story are plain, rectangular 
openings over which a heavy stone belt course is carried across the front. 
Above is a range of heavy brick piers, carried through three stories, with 
broad arches connecting the pier caps. In the upper story the rectangular 
openings are repeated on a smaller scale, and instead of a cornice, the 
parapet is simply corbelled out slightly and capped by a heavy stone roll. 
There is no elaboration whatever. The arches are turned with a number 
of 4-inch rowlocks, and the effect, instead of being petty and mean, is 
broad and simple, as though the plain wall surface were turned over in the 
arch. If we could only at all times remember how effective is a plain 
masonry wall, how many regrets and mistakes we might be spared. Here 
the whole success is in the simple proportions, and it is impossible for any 
sketch to correctly portray the solemn dignity of these quiet masses. The 
solid, substantial effect is heightened by the treatment of the corner 
entrance, where two huge stone columns, wholly detached on all sides, 
bear the entire building, as it were, on their broad capitals, the entrance 
being deeply recessed from both sides. A more majestic example of 
modern Romanesque treatment can hardly be found in the country. 

The ladies’ parlor in this building is well worthy a visit. It is a room 
about 42 feet square and 25 feet high, the floor laid with tiles and a broad 
band of Venetian mosaics, the walls covered with high oak dados, above 
which are stucco plaques modeled in low relief and treated in shades of 
dull gold, while the ceiling is heavily coftered in oak. A huge Victoria 
marble fireplace, large enough to roast an ox, occupies the greater part of 
one side of the room, and on another side are two large windows filled 
with glass by Lafarge. The oak is stained a dark, dull green. Sucha 
room must, of course, be considered somewhat as an advertisement by an 
enterprising dry-goods firm, and a certain amount of flourish and dash is to 
be expected; but beyond this it has some very interesting effects, both in 
color and design, and as a consistent attempt in the style of the Roman- 
esque, is quite successful. 

Peabody & Stearns are just completing a third structure, the Fiske 
building, on State street, which has occasioned a great deal of favorable 
discussion, and promises to be in some respects the best of the work by 
this firm. It is a ten-story office building, with a frontage of 70 feet or 
more on State street, built entirely of a beautiful pink granite. All the 
details are huge and massive; the openings are mostly rectangular, with 
heavy granite mullions and transoms, and without in any way sacrificing 
the considerations of design. It is a sensible, straightforward building ; 
well lighted, well built, and good looking. It is crowned by a steep slate 
roof, rising in a square pyramid about 70 feet high, and crowned by,a cupola 
214 feet above the ground. This is the first excessively high building which 
has been erected in Boston, and it seems to be the beginning of a new 
dispensation, for several structures equally high are already proposed, one 
of which, the Exchange Building, is to cover over 30,000 square feet. 
Boston, the staid old conservative city, has been a long time coming into 
the line, but is at last beginning to work skyward in the same lines as New 
York and Chicago. 

A third structure, illustrated on the sheet of sketches, is the Hemenway 
Building at the cornor of Court Square and Tremont street, by Winslow & 
Wetherell. The late N. J. Bradlee, who was until quite recently a senior 
member of this firm, made his reputation as an architect not so much by 
the esthetic qualities of his designs as by the thoroughness of construction 
and care in planning which he secured. Both of these qualities are marked 
in the Hemenway Building, together with an excellence in design which it 
is only fair to ascribe to the younger men. ‘The lower story is one large 
store, and is treated as such, having wide show windows and heavy iron 
columns, not esthetically connected with the superstructure, which is built 
of pressed brick, with brown sandstone courses, quoins, etc. All of the 
openings are rectangular, a form which will insure the greatest amount of 
light to the interior, and the early French or Francois I style, lends itself 
admirably to such a treatment. The horizontal divisions of the exterior 
are very pleasing in this case. They are handled easily and naturally ; 
the cornice is kept one story below the roof, so as to avoid the necessity 
for greater depth; and, excepting the attic story, which does not 


seem altogether happy in its proportions, the design is very restful and 
pleasing. 

Winslow & Wetherell have built two large newspaper buildings adjoin- 
ing each other on Washington street, just above State, occupied by the 
(Globe and the Advertiser. The former, an extension to which has just 
been completed, has a red sandstone front not unlike that of the Hemen- 
way Building, though simpler in detail; while the 4dvertiser building is 
built of white marble, in Venetian, or perhaps more truly Siena Gothic. 
Both buildings have a deep, recessed front in the first story, but in the one 
the opening is spanned by a wide, pointed arch in white marble, while in 
the other there is a heavy iron girder. It is quite interesting to compare 
the two buildings. The main lines and heights of stories are the same in 
each; the problem and requirements exactly the same, though the results 
are by no means the same. One has arches and the other straight lintels. 
One has columns and carved capitals, the other plain jambs with beveled 
quoins. One design represents the picturesque, artistic treatment; the 
other, a stern, practical disposal of the question. The color of the marble 
and the carvings would incline the average observer toward the lighter 
design, and yet it would be hard to say which, all things considered, is the 
better design. 

The Phillips Building, opposite the Park Street Church, by the same 
architect, is a quiet design carved out in buff Nova Scotia stone in the same 
style as the Hemenway Building. It should be studied for the effective- 
ness of the divisions of the fagade, and for the planning of the office stories, 
though the general effect of the exterior is less pleasing than either of the 
preceding buildings. 

The late Mr. Richardson left but few marks of his genius in Boston in 
the lines of business buildings; and this seems rather strange in some 
respects, for his talents were always fully recognized here and there was no 
lack of opportunities. Perhaps the conservative element, which is always 
so pronounced in everything which has to do with Boston and Boston 
work, was inclined to look askance at the bold innovations in style which 
Mr. Richardson so frankly advocated, and in which he often disregarded 
too royally the limitations of the so-called practical considerations of 
design; though for that matter all architects might profitably follow his 
example in this latter respect. At any rate, there are very few important 
commercial buildings which were designed by him. ‘The store building 
for John H. Pray, Sons & Co., of which a sketch is published herewith, is 
generally ascribed to him, though possibly his successors, Shepley, Rutan 
and Coolidge had a larger share in the design. The motive is an excellent 
one; the broad piers, the wide browed arches and the bold, machicolated 
cornice are well proportioned to each other and very effective in general 
effect; and yet it is hard to believe that Richardson would have carried 
boldness so far as to extend such wide archings around a curved corner, 
and on an acute angle at that. It used to be considered a fundamental 
principal of every design that it should be true to its construction; and 
while a round arch can be built over a circular plan and perhaps be 
perfectly safe, it never looks quite right, and always conveys an indefinite 
idea that there are some heavy iron beams and tie bars tucked away some- 
where behind the masonry, and that the ponderous arch is too weak to be 
trusted even with its own weight; so that however effective the scheme 
may seem it does not satisfactorily bear a close analysis. At first thought 
the whole subject of architectural criticism appears to be too indefinite and 
complicated to admit of any real reasoning, so that it seems to reduce to 
mere expression of opinion, and, indeed, that is what it usually becomes. 
And yet, as one studies the work of former building epochs to which time 
and general assent has given a standard of excellence, it is seen that every 
effect, every arrangement of detail, every feature of the design can be 
traced not to caprice or fancy, nor to a mere blind following of tradition, 
but, in the majority of cases, and certainly with the buildings which are 
most universally admired, to some definite, practical necessities of con- 
struction or of plan. Our buildings of today can hardly be measured by 
medieval standards, and yet it would seem to be a safe development could 
we always keep consistently within the lines of simple, straightforward 
construction. Mr. Richardson, it is said, seldom troubled himself about 
actual construction, and yet, in nearly all his work, there is an appre- 
ciation of what construction means, in an esthetic sense. The design 
hangs together without any suggestion of hidden girders or preventive 
ties. 

The Ames Building on Kingston street, by Mr. Richardson, has been 
very fully illustrated in the architectural papers, and is doubtless known 
to most of the readers of this journal. It is a very elaborate example of 
Romanesque, and is considered by some as one of the architect’s best 
attempts. The front is laid out on a broad polygonal sweep, rounding into 
the two streets, with great, wide arches, and picturesque dormers rising 
from a steep roof, though with a disposition of the motives which does 
not seem as suitable for its purpose as Mr. Richardson’s earlier block in 


Hartford, the details here, however, being much better studied and the 
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DINING ROOM. 


FURNITURE FOR DENVER CLUB, DENVER, COL. 


DESIGNED AND PRODUCED BY WM. MorGAN PETERS, CHICAGO. 
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general effect more harmonious. The facade is entirely of brown sand- 


stone. 
There is another street front by Mr. Richardson, on Washington street, 


near West, which should be studied by those who would acquaint themselves 
with the work of the city, though this example hardly strikes one as favor- 
ably as the Ames Building. The building is entirely in pale buff sandstone, 
a departure from the red sandstone which has grown to be almost a 


necessary feature of Romanesque work. 
The list of good and interesting commercial work might be extended 


almost indefinitely. There is a cleverly designed brick and terra-cotta 


front opposite the Providence depot, the premises of the Bay State Safety 
Deposit Company; the new Boylston Market Building, by Carl Fehner ; 
the Tremont Bank Building on State street, by the same architect ; nor 


should some of the older structures be neglected. It is not the fashion 


today to design a building in the style of the Equitable, on Devonshire street, 
a heavily treated facade in granite, with Classic orders arranged over each 
other, and a high mansard roof —a style, in fact, which possesses many 
bad features, but which in the hands of the late Mr. Gilman has lent itself 
toa grandeur and dignity, a breadth of treatment, and a jargeness of scale 
such as few architects succeed in imparting to their buildings. ‘his is one 
of the instances in which a street frout may be interesting without being 
really good ; and another is the building at the corner of State street and 
Washington, in which the whole is treated rather as a tower than a build- 
ing, the windows clustered in the center of each facade and carried up 
through several stories, with great, wide piers at each corner, ten feet or 
more across, and a huge, overhanging, Florentine cornice. It is a build- 
ing in which the idea is so good that it is a pity it should not be coupled 
with better studied and more knowing details. 

There is going to be a grand opportunity for Boston architects, should 
the city continue to grow at the rate it has during the past ten years. The 
portions of Tremont and Boylston streets, inclosing the common and the 
Public Garden on two sides for a distance of about half a mile, must some 


day be entirely rebuilt to meet the demands for business premises. Could 


these streets be lined with continuous rows of tall business blocks, as well 
designed as those which have been noted in this paper, it would be an 
achievement in the art growth of the city of which Boston might well be 


proud. The world moves in Massachusetts, in spite of conservatism and 


the clinging associations of our sturdy, self-satisfied ancestors. The move- 
ment may not be as brisk and soul-stirring as it is in Chicago or Kansas 
City, and there may not be the same bustle and drive, but there is a quiet 


growth which is no less satisfactory. 


An Extraordinary Lift with Block and Tackle. 


ERHAPS the heaviest stone ever lifted by block and tackle in 

this country, as well as the largest stone ever transported by rail, 

was the shaft of the Wentworth monument, successfully erected at 
Rosehill Cemetery, near Chicago, December 21. 

The monument is a monolith obelisk, measuring 414 feet at the base 
and 50 feet high, and weighing about seventy tons. The pedestal upon 
which this monolith rests is 16 feet 3 inches in height and composed of 
six pieces. The principal stones in this are the first base, which is 18 
feet square and 2 feet thick, weighing fifty-seven tons, and the die block, 
which is about 6 feet cube and polished. This will bear the inscription. 
Its weight is about twenty tons. The material of the monument is Hallo- 
well Maine white granite, and the work of quarrying the stones and of 
transporting them fifteen hundred mile was no ordinary problem. The 
first base was sent by water by way of New York, the Erie canal and the 
great lakes, and was transferred four times. The obelisk was carried on 
special cars by special train on the Grand Trunk Railway, traveling only 
by daylight, and at a rate of not over ten miles an hour. 

The foundation is laid 14 feet below the surface, and rests on a gravel 
bed of considerable depth. It is 20 feet square at the bottom, and the 
first course is concrete 4 feet in thickness, above which it is constructed of 
rubble masonry. 

The obelisk was raised into position December 20 and 21, the pedestal 
having already been set several days. The apparatus used was a large 
side derrick, consisting of two masts 2 feet in diameter and seventy-eight 
feet high. These were held together at the top by a crosshead or lintel of 
oak 17 inches square. The derrick was kept in an almost perpendicular 
position by iron wire guys I inch in diameter —three at the back, one at 
each side and three in front. Hanging from the head of the derrick were 
two tackles, having two four-sheave blocks to each tackle. These blocks 
are made of forged and cast iron. ‘The fall used in these blocks was 
English steel wire rope I inch in diameter. After passing over all of the 
sheaves in the big blocks, the fall was run through a lead block at the 
foot of each mast of the derrick and thence to the drum of a compound 
winch. The power of these machines is such that one man on each 
machine could raise seventy tons. The tackles were made fast to the 
obelisk with a large manilla strap, and to insure the safe holding of the 
straps two bunches of stone were left on opposite sides of the obelisk and 
under these were bolted two heavy oak timbers. The time occupied in 
the raising from the time it left the ground was two hours forty minutes, 
everything working with perfect smoothness and carried out exactly as 


planned. These tackles were designed by Mr. Bodwell, the Chicago 


agent of the Hallowell Granite Co.,and are of sufficient strength to raise one 


hundred tons with perfect safety —stronger than was necessary for this 
undertaking ; but some future work may test them to their full capacity. 
A photogravure print in this number illustrates the machinery and the 
obelisk when nearly raised to the required height.* 


Chicago Architectural Sketch Club. 


HE members of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club assembled 

at their rooms in the Art Institute Building on the evening of the last 

day of the year. After participating in the bounties of the buffet, 
prolonged by social intercourse, President W. G. Williamson called the 
meeting to order in the following words: 

President Williamson : Members of the Sketch Club, the object of our 
meeting tonight is simply to receive Mr. Robert Clark, the liberal donor to 
our club of $4,000, for the purpose of establishing a fund to supply a gold 
and silver medal to be awarded in competitions of the club, to members 
who are under thirty years of age. The idea is, as I understand it, to 
invest this $1,000 at six or seven per cent, and the interest thus derived is 
to be expended in these medals. Mr. Clark is present, and we would be 
pleased to hear from him. 

Mr. Robert Clark: Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat at a loss at what I 
shall say. I’m an old man sixty years of age, but I’m something of a 
young man too. I believe in the progress of art. I believe in the scintil- 
lations of genius. I believe you young gentlemen whom I see about me, 
and some of you may be married young men for all [ know, have a grand 
future before you in the development of yourown individuality. Although 
I have traveled and seen art work abroad, I am impressed with what I 
have seen here this evening (alluding to the sketches and drawings on the 
walls). I have seen the best galleries of paintings, sculpture and statuary 
there is in the world, and I say to you young gentlemen I believe the people 
of this western continent, through their spirit and genius, will work out a 
grand future in art, not by copying the works of the masters of the Old 
World, but gleaning from them an inspiration that will produce better results, 

The genealogy of art says to you simply this: If you have a concep- 
tion—no matter what the conception may be—-whether it be to sketch a 
building, to paint a sheep or a horse, or maybe an ass, dlo the best there is 
in you and strive to do it better than anybody else. If it be an ass, let 
me say, gentlemen, with all due respect to you, an ass is about the worst 
quadruped you can tackle in art because of his self-esteem. You can’t 
take any advantage of such an animal. Art has to deal a great deal with 
animals. Man is an animal; woman is an animal; children are simply 
undeveloped animals; so whether it be the animal man, or the anima! 
horse or jackass you are going to illustrate, your genius must find its expo- 
sition in the surroundings as well. This is the great thing, and your man, 
horse or ass is not complete until you get in your surroundings. I saw-a 
gentleman today whom I met last Friday, when he said he was going to 
hunt rabbits. I met him today and I asked him what was his conception 
of rabbits. Said I, ‘did you get any rabbits?’’ Said he, “Oh lots of 
them.”’ “Anything else?” ‘Yes,’ said he,‘*we got six wolves!” 
‘“* Six wolves,” said I,‘ and what did you do with the six wolves?” “ Oh,” 
said he, ‘* we skinned them and sold their scalps. There’s a premium on 
them of 12 shillings a head.’ You see that was the commercial value, 
and while he was doing a grand work of extermination by the art of 
gunnery, he also looked at it from a commercial standpoint. Now, 
this is in a certain sense true of your calling, gentlemen, and while you are 
endeavoring to produce the best in art don’t forget the commercial sur- 
roundings. But why should I attempt to say anything to you who are 
more intelligent on this subject than I. Iam simply an old blacksmith, 
born in 1829, and went into a blacksmith shop when I was thirteen years 
old, and I had the advantage of working there under the supervision of 
my own father—and it was a very good supervision, too, for he never 
would let me say a thing was right until he examined it and saw that it 
I’m a blacksmith today, nothing more. I came to Chicago in 
1849, and began work at 10 shillings a day. A shilling at that time was 
12% cents. I was not satisfied with that, and soon got 15 shillings. After 
awhile, I made $2.15 a day. There’s where the development comes in. 
I had no art; simply my hands, and by these hands alone I have accumu- 
lated my personal possessions. I am simply an old blacksmith who has a 
slight appreciation of art, and who wants to do what he can toward its 
development in his adopted country. I want to say again that I have 
visited yalleries in England, Scotland, in Italy and in Paris. I have 
visited the Vatican, and I tell you here, that so far as the marks of genius 
are concerned, there is nothing better there, nothing better, more prom- 
ising than what I see upon the walls about me. And right here in 
this western world, gentlemen, is where we are going to have a develo] 
ment of art such as the Old World never dreamed of. I don’t know that 
I have anything more to say. 

Secretary C. A. Kessell:* Mr. Chairman, I don’t see that we have too 
many honorary members, and I do not think we can do a better thing, or 
honor ourselves more than by adding a blacksmith to our preferred list. 
I think we need a blacksmith in our organization, and I would like to 
nominate Mr. Robert Clark as an honorary member of the Chicago Archi 
tectural Sketch Club, and I make a motion to that effect. 

The motion receiving several seconds, was carried by a_ spirited 
acclamation. 

Mr. Robert Clark: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, permit me to say, 
feel myself highly complimented by this honor which you have conferred 
upon me, and I shall consider it my studious business to see that you shall 
not be without a blacksmith who knows how to work. (Cheers. ) 

President Williamson: I see Mr. Enders, who has honored the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club by winning the medal of the New York League, 
is present, and I suggest he interest us a short time with his feats of leger- 
demain. Will Mr. Enders please come forward ? : 

Mr. Oscar Enders: Mr. President and gentlemen of the Sketch Club, 
my joy knows no bounds. You can all imagine how a young man would 


zwas right. 


T 
i 


* By an accident, a photograph showing the winches, which were situated about one 
hundred feet from the derrick, was destroyed, and necessitated the use of another view. 
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feel being the possessor of a medal won in a competition. You are all 
well aware that I, one of your fellow-workers, have been successful in the 
New York League competition, and right here I will say I owe all to the 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club. If I had staid where I was four years 
ago, I would have been nothing more than a vampire draftsman. An 
institution of this kind can do a vast amount of good. It incites one to 
progress in design and construction, and affords the glorious opportunity 
to argue the intricate points of the profession. Having delivered myself 
of this wisdom, I will mention I have brought with me this evening my 
little bible (a pack of cards). Perhaps some of you have seen something 
similar before. I will endeavor, by special request, to amuse you with it. 

Mr. Enders then entertained the meeting with a number of very 
dextrous tricks in cards, equal to the best performance of the best presti- 
digitators. 

After some further remarks Mr. Clark said: There is, nothing in my 
life-long experience I cling to with more satisfaction than the providing in 
this way for competition medals for you young gentlemen, and in connec- 
tion I will say further that I will provide the dies to strike them after the 
design has been settled on and furnish the first two medals—the gold and 
the silver one, at my own expense—all the rest I will leave to you. 
(Cheers.) While I have simply taken the initiatory in saying, gentlemen, 
here is $1,000, before ten years is over this will be over $500,000. I will 
say, moreover, while I have given $1,000 only, now I don’t know how 
much more I’ll give in the near future. It will be multiplied by five any- 
way. Now I know this has turned into a sort of mutual admiration 
society, and still I am not asking to be admired, as there is nothing start- 
ling about me, save my blacksmith hands, although I haven’t done any- 
thing in the shape of blacksmithing for the last five years. However, I 
want to say to you, [ am with you—the rising young men of the architect- 
ural profession, and when I see what you are doing on looking around 
this room, I say to you if I should die tomorrow there is $5,000 for the 
Architectural Sketch Club of Chicago. (Cheers.) 

Mr. R. C. McLean: Mr. President, can you tell us anything about the 
result of the Architectural League competition? I understand Mr. Phimister 
has also provided a medal to be competed for. 

President Williamson: Mr. Phimister has kindly volunteered to give 
a $50 gold medal, to be competed for this year by the club. This will be 
in addition to the medals contributed by Mr. Clark. 

Mr. D. G. Phimister: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am no speech- 
maker, but I have got a word or two I would like to say in regard to this 
medal question. I was sitting at dinner with Mr. Williamson. It was, I 
believe, previous to Mr. Clark’s donation, and we were talking casually 
of the club, when it came into my head that your young men would be 
benefited by having a medal to be contested for, and under the impulse of 
the moment, I said I would give a $50 gold medal to be competed for. 
My idea was that the competition should be confined to the members of 
this club. However, I am perfectly willing to leave that to your own dis- 
cretion. I am ready to give the $50, and you can use it as you see fit. I 
feel that I am almost one of you. I have attended nearly all of your ban- 
quets, and hope to again enjoy your hospitalities. I haven’t anything 
prepared for a recitation, but I’ve got a little piece which I will give you in 
compliment to my brother Scotchman, Mr. Clark. It is entitled “ Auld 
Scotland’s Flag.” 

The recitation was well given, and received bounteous applause. 

President Williamson; Will ex-President Beaumont make us a few 
remarks ? 

Mr. Geo. Beaumont: I could not help thinking, Mr. President, when 
Mr. Clark brought up the vocation of the blacksmith, of the name of Jan 
Matsys, whose handiwork and genius is displayed in the ironwork of the 
Antwerp Cathedral, and is today a thing of beauty, attracting the attention 
of the art lovers of the world; also of the wonderful blacksmithing to be 
found at many other cathedrals and classic buildings of the Old World, of 
which there is nothing equaling it today in masterly execution or artistic 
genius, which shows how nearly allied to the calling of the architect was 
the blacksmith of olden times. I thought, too, of other notable black- 
smiths — of Stephenson, the locomotive inventor; of Elihu Burritt, ‘The 
learned Blacksmith,” and of Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith,” and I 
thought Mr. Clark had occasion to be proud to be found in such goodly 
company. With regard to Mr. Clark’s donation, I can assure you, as one 
of the members of this club, I deeply appreciate it, and I see in it, perhaps, 
the nucleus of a great architectural school in this city. Why can we not 
have an architectural school here in this metropolitan city worthy of its 
position, and not compel our young men to go to some small city at a 
distance to acquire his architectural schooling? There is no reason in the 
world why we should not have a school in this city that shall be second 
to none anywhere. 

President Williamson: Mr. 
remarks ? 

Mr. R. C. McLean: Following the remarks of Mr. Beaumont, I will 
tell you, gentlemen, that some three years ago a school of architecture was 
contemplated inthe city of Chicago, but I can tell you at present very little 
more than that. Three years ago next spring a number of architects and 
myself held, I think, three meetings in regard to establishing such a school. 
There was no definite plan formulated, only a general scheme outlined, 
and that was about as far as we got. We did not find any Mr. Clarks to 
give it an impetus, as this sketch club has, and whose generosity may be 
a nucleus around which funds for the establishment of such a school will be 
gathered. There is no reason why Chicago, which is the center of the 
West, should not have a school of this kind —a school where nothing out- 
side of architecture istaught. It should bea representative school, different 
from other schools throughout the country — unlike the School of Tech- 
nology at Boston, in that it be a school of architecture, pure and simple. 
ut no matter how good a draftsman may be, he ought to have a thorough 
training in a properly organized architectural school. I know, by way of 
refutation of this position, you might say Mr. Mundie and Mr. Enders, who 
have taken the second prizes in the last two competitions of the New York 
league, have neither of them attended any architectural school, and 


McLean, will you favor us with a few 


therefore it is not necessary that those of equal genius should. Yet, not- 
withstanding that fact, I think that every draftsman, before he can become 
thoroughly qualified to pursue the responsible occupation of architect, 
should become possessed of all the possible knowledge pertaining to that 
profession attainable. Unsupported by such information, he can, at best, 
but acquire architectural knowledge in a desultory way, but supported by 
it, however great his natural genius, it cannot help but be augmented by a 
thorough course of training. It is my fervent hope to yet see such a school 
started here in Chicago, and I look upon Mr. Clark’s contribution to this 
club, and his generous proposition to do more, as perhaps the stimulus 
that will induce others of our public-spirited monied men to interest 
themselves in such a project. I am free to confess that when the proposi- 
tion is made the first question will be “ will it pay?’ and then how to 
organize the movement so that it will pay will be the problem that will be 
forced upon the projectors. It is quite evident to me that the money ques- 
tion will be predominant, at least toa large extent. It was a question I met 
three years ago when I went out to see my old friend, the president of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, and endeavored to enlist his sym- 
pathy toward establishing a chair of architecture in that institution—telling 
him there was nothing of the kind in the West, and that there was a grand 
opening for such a school here that might include civil engineering. “ My 
dear sir,” said he, “‘ you can’t do it. The chair of chemistry was abolished 
in this school some years ago, and now, after much pains and labor, we 
have succeeded in having it recently reéstablished, and that is as near as 
we can hope, at present, to get to the physical sciences.”” You couldn’t 
get them to start anything in the way of architecture or engineering in this 
school; the directory cares more for the root of a Greek verb than they 
do for the whole of the physical sciences. I tell this to you to show the 
difficulty that has laid in the way of establishing a school of this character 
inthe West, especially in Chicago. But we will overcome all difficulties. 
We will have a school of architecture in Chicago. 

Mr. Robert Clark: Well, Mr. President, we will not only have an 
architectural school in Chicago, but we will raise an endowment fund for 
it. I stand ready today to place $5,000 on that basis—I mean toward a 
permanent fund for a permanent school for the education of architects. 

After some general discussion, in which Mr. Clark reiterated his prac- 
tical interest in the education of draftsmen and the advancement of 
architecture in the West, the meeting adjourned. 


Our Illustrations. 


Foreign Sketches ; B. Nolan, Rochester, N. Y., Del. 

Public School, Memphis, Tenn.; M. L. Beers, architect, Chicago. 

Boston Sketches, Part IV, Business Buildings; J. A. Schweinfurth, 
Boston, Del. 

Competitive design for Boatmen’s Savings Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Burn- 
ham & Root, architects, Chicago. 

Furniture designed and produced by William Morgan Peters, Chicago, 
for the Denver Club, Denver, Col. 

Residence for Willard A. Smith, Rhodes avenue and Thirty-third 
street, Chicago; W. W. Clay, architect. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(Issued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Monument of Hon. John Wentworth, with hoisting apparatus. 

Denver Club building, Denver, Col.; Varian & Sterner, architects. 

Residence of Dr. Luke Corcoran, Springfield, Mass.; Jason Perkins, 
architect. 

View of Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
H. Richardson, architect. 


four full page plates; H. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument of Indiana. 


The commissioners of the State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument of 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, submitted their seventh quarterly report to the 
governor, January 3, covering the period from October 1, 1888, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1888. The report notes the payment of $10,185.11 to Enos Hege 
on contracts for foundations, completed and covered, and the taking of a 
bond of $5,000 from Gerald Johnston, as treasurer of the board. The suit 
of William B. Campbell to restrain the board from expending more than 
$200,000 for all purposes on the monument, is referred to, and the court 
of last resort having decided against Campbell, the board will continue to 
draw upon the general fund of the state for incidentals, and reserve the 
$200,000 appropriation and all donations for the structural work. Matters 
connected with the competition for designs, bids, etc., heretofore published, 
are further referred to. The expenditures for the last quarter were $13,- 
563.98. A letter received from Bruno Schmitz, architect of the monument, 
written from Germany, states that he expects to return January 20. He 
recently furnished to the commissioners a photograph of a plaster of paris 
model of the monument which he has made and will bring with him. The 
model is six feet high, and shows the stonework as it will be laid in work 
proper. Notice to vacate the rooms in the capital building they occupy 
was served onthe commissioners yesterday. They have been occupying 
two or three rooms on the second floor of the state house, and think, in 
view of the accommodations afforded by that building, they might have 
been allowed to stay until their work was finished. 


Now there is another rush of invalids like that of the consum} tives who 
go to the abattoirs to be cured, says the New York Sum. This time the 
rush is by rheumatics who believe that they can be cured by standing near 
the dynamos in electric-light establishments. This new fad grows out of 
the idea that men employed in the manufacture or use of electricity never 
have rheumatism or neuralgia. It is said to be a fact, and another state- 
ment is that if a rheumatic gets work ghat takes him constantly beside 
dynamos his disease quickly leaves him. 
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Association Notes. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, 
New York, secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Sixth annual convention will 
be held November 20, 1889, at St. Paul and Minneapolis, Normand S. 
Patton, Chicago, secretary; W.L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign 
correspondence. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA.—Second annual convention will be held the first Tuesday in 
February, 1889, at Philadelphia. Wm. H. Sayward, Boston, secretary. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the second 
Monday after the first Tuesday of every month. Annual meeting, 
October, 1889. OO. J.°Pierce, Chicago, secretary. 

WESTERN NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets 
second Tuesdays of October, February and June of each year. Annual 
meeting in October. Next meeting at Rochester. W. W. Carlin, Buffalo, 
secretary. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.— 
E. O. Danse, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

MIssOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at St, Louis, on 
the second Tuesday in January, 1889. E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of February, 1889. Next meeting, August 14. F. D. Hyde, 
Dubuque, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 8, 1889. F. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Topeka on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1889. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA ARCHITECTS.— Annual meeting second 
Thursday in October. John Sutcliffe, Birmingham, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets annually. Next meeting 
third Thursday in August, 1889, at Dayton. F. J. Otter, Dayton, 
secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets quarterly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1889, at Memphis. W. C, Smith, 
Nashville, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Waco on the 
Tuesday of January, 1889. W. W. Larmour, Waco, secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O.C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary. 

LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in May, August, November and February. Annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary. W. C, Williams, New Orleans, secretary. s 

KANSAS CiTy SociETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon o1 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1889. 
G. M. D. Knox, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October in each year. F. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Monday of 
each month. Annual meeting first Monday after first Sunday in January. 
Howard Russell, Milwaukee, secretary. 

3UFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays each 
month. W. W. Carlin, secretary, 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday at the club’s headquarters, Art Institute. C, A. Kessell, secre- 
Annual meeting, November, 1889. 

ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.— 
G. Gibb, 


third 


tary. 
ARKANSAS SOCIETY OI 
Second annual meeting November, 1889, at Little Rock. A. 
secretary. 
MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Detroit on 
the first Thursday of each month. 


CHICAGO BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


On January 8 the Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange will hold 
a meeting to elect a nominating committee, according to the following 
article V of the by-laws: 

At the hour of 12 M., on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of January, the 
president shall call the members present to order, and the meeting shall proceed to 
election of a numinating committee of five (5), whose duty it shall be to nominate a 
member for each of the offices to be filled at the annual meeting. 

That said nominating committee shall be elected by ballot ; the member receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be chairman of said committee ; the other members receiv- 
ing the greatest number in rotation shall complete the committee, whose duty it shall be 


to post the list of candidates nominated (printed on plain white paper) in the Exchange 


at least five days before the annual election day. 

Thé annual meeting of the Exchange will be held on January 21. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Exchange, January 5, 
the following members were elected delegates to the convention of the 
National Association of Builders, to meet at Philadelphia February 12. 

Delegates — George Tapper, chairman; D. V. Purington, F. 5. Wright, 
C. W. Gindele, Erastus Foot, W. P. Ketcham, William Grace, M. J. 
Sullivan, A. E. Wells, Thomas P. Henne. <A/ternates— Oliver Sollitt, 
W. T. Clark, E. V. Johnson, H. Appel, C. A. Moses, A. J. Weckler, J. G. 


McCarthy, James Eastman, M. Campbell, C. B. Kimbell, Thomas Moulding. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


At the regular meeting of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, Jan- 
uary 14, the evening will be fevoted to the discussion of architectural 
views of Egypt by members of the club. 


The first comprises over fifty 


subjects and they will be shown by stereopticon by Mr. John K. Allen. 
The following is the syllabus for 1889: 











SYLLABUS. 
DATE SUBJECT. | NAME. 
1888 | | a 
Dec. -3|Terra-cotta. .scé s<cssccs A eh EIR D TN |F. Wagner, 


“* 17 Sketching from Antique. 
** 31 Reception to Mr. Robert Clark, donor of gold and silver 


medals. 

1889 
Jan. 14/Lantern Exhibit of Egyptian Views ....... ...........|John K. Allen. 

S  \GB A ey RURCHORIREIIIN <6 vic sintsia saa a pe Seen See smwe ies W.L. B. Jenney. 
Feb, 11/Sketching from Antique. 

TE. Sip REND MRINNE ANI 6 clare Gn: ¢.6\ac4-9:010 2's aban picle ini n.e:@SIRROINS |R. Wood. 
MECH Aa oMm RCH DS eesti cies. Sweet eusn sac sacs eaee oe iW. B. Mundie. 

SF BRM OY AN givin as ce Ch os as Selene Man bab ete Meuse E. J. Wagner. 
April 8 Sketching from Antique. 

~~ 22 Avcnitectéral PODNCANONS. .. 666 osc ese ceesccseus sees Henry L, Gay. 
BARS GIN OO GC ROMINE oc scab ecto necccenaes Reve kar cen sre sce T. O. Fraenkel. 

<* DO|MPCMIOCHIEAL PAR DUERUIOIS oo 0:0 55.5 5 5c osicé oye vies vases ewes George Beaumont. 
June 3/Sketching from Antique. 

Oe AERIS NE NOON ooo 5 1555 ss ndiaib ove veaesesnenk> Sedans Charles Whittlesey. 
July xiApelivectaral Stdents ......<.c006ssccccsccnccscocceowns R. A. Dennell. 

SE MONE PRRND ooo asic a bc Rare bbe aeldhvleanaameeae A. W. Hompe. 

** 29 Sketching from Antique. 
AE SEPA I OR NE Ba ian ois ci AS win od 40 boo eaawenRen eeeeueews F, Parmentier. 

OT POUR EURUG MAB LOLUMN IEE 3.5. <a 16i0s @sie's aisrsieia's vestige nis eawsasom H. C. Trost. 
Sept. g Rambles Through New Orleans ..................00005 A. Heun. 

‘* 23 Sketching from Antique. 
Oct. 7 The Artistic Use of the Imagination ...................]L. H. Sullivan. 

** 21 Announcement of Prize Winners. 
Nov. 4 Annual Business Meeting. 





“18 Annual Banquet and Exhibit. a 





The D. G. Phimister gold medal for competition among sketch clubs to be later 
announced, 


THE SUBJECTS FOR MONTHLY COMPETITION, 














DATE. SUBJECT. 
1888 
Dec. 31 | Stone Fireplace, for Hall (8 feet wide). 
1889 
Jan. 14 "——— Iron Gate, for a Residence (6 feet wide), with Stone Posts, one-inch 
scale, 
Feb, 11 | Country House (30 feet by 50 feet), Colonial style, one-eighth inch scale. 
Mch. 11 | A Bookcase (4 feet wide), for a draftsman, one-inch scale. 
April 8 Plaster Frieze (18 inches high), full size. 
May 6. Terra-cotta Vase (4 feet high, on pedestal), for a park, three-fourth inch scale. 
June 3 Design for 25-foot City Residence, three stories high, French Chateau style, 
one-fourth inch scale. 
July 1 Hall seat, one-inch scale. 
*€ 29 | Carved Wood Panel (12 by 16 inches), Indian style, full size. 
Aug. 26) House Doorway, cake nik scale. 
Sept. 23) Pen and Ink Rendering from photo. Subject will be mailed to members. 


Oct. 21 Design for Menu Card for C. A. S. C., 7 by 10 inches, pen and ink rendering. 





In the above competitions the style of finish and number of drawings are left to the 
discretion of the designer. 

The junior members will be required to design the same subjects, but their drawings 
will be kept in the junior class, and adjudged as such. 


ROBERT CLARK GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 
CuicaGco, December 14, 1888. 


Resolved, That the donation of Mr, Robert Clark will best serve the interests of the 
architectural profession if its income be applied for the award of a medal or medals, to 
be annually awarded to the victor or victors in an architectural competition by drafts- 
men (not practicing architects, and under thirty years of age), these competitions to be 
instituted under the auspices of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club. In case of the 
disbandment of the C. A. S. C., the fund to revert for the same purpose to the Western 
Association of Architects, or to such architectural association with which it may become 
merged, unless the trustees, when appointed, shall deem it wise at any time to transfer 
the said income over, for the same purpose as above mentioned, to a school devoted to 
architectural education which may be hereafter established in Cook county, in which 
case at the option of the said trustees, they may cease to apply said income to the sketch 
club competitions, and instead thereof, use it for providing medals for competitions of a 
similar character in the school proposed, and under rules found by its faculty ; it being 
understood that the medals presented at these annual competitions shall be known as the 
“ Robert Clark Testimonial.”’ It is decided (by this committee appointed to suggest 
the disposition of the fund contributed by Mr. Clark), that he shall appoint his own trus- 
tees to carry cut the resolutions as above provided. 

It is the sense of this committee, and we believe will be the unanimous voice of the 
architectural profession, when informed of this testimonial, that Mr. Robert Clark has, 
inhis voluntary offering, created a precedent which we hope and believe will extend to a 
reality, the possibilities of which are outlined in this resolution, namely, a school of 
architecture established in Cook county. 

And we hereby tender to him the warmest expression of our appreciation of his 

WitiiaM W. BoyrncTon, 


kindness. 
DANKMAR ADLER, 
W.L. B. Jenney, 
Danie_ H. Burnuam, 


Henry Lorp Gay. 
The Robert Clark and D. G. Phimister prize competitions will be 
arranged at a later date. 


Personals. 


WILLIAM A, OTIs has opened an architectural office in the Commercial 
Bank building, the partnership of the firm of Jenney & Otis having been 
dissolved. Mr. Otis is well known to the profession in Chicago, and his 
abilities as a designer, both in exterior and interior work, will be recog- 
nized and appreciated by the public. 

Arcuitect’ James W. McLAucHLtn, of Cincinnati, the architect of 
the Art Museum, has been exceptionally honored by the presentation to 
the director of the Art Museum of a bust of Mr. McLaughlin, executed by 
Herbert Barbee, the sculptor. The bust is the contribution of over one 
hundred citizens, among them being many fellow architects. The bust 
has been placed in the sculpture gallery of the museum for permanent 
preservation. 
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Mosaics. 


THE following letter explains itself : 

St. Paut, Minn., December 10, 1888. 
The Pioneer Fireproofing Company, Chicago, Ills.: 

Dear Sirs,—In your advertisement, noticed in ‘Convention Souvenir” of THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, you have the ‘‘ Aberdeen Apartment House’”’ noted with A. Mumns- 
ter, C. E., architect. Inasmuch as we are the architects for this building, and Mr. 
Munster @asszstant for the iron construction only, we trust you will make correction at 
once. Very truly yours, Witicox & JOHNSTON. 

THE popularity of the Babcock & Wilcox boilers may be gleaned from 
the number of orders (forty-nine) received during the months of October 
and November, aggregating 9,442-horse power, and from the widely scat- 
tered clientage, covering nearly all the civilized world, namely, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Mexico, of foreign countries ; and of domestic localities, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Paterson, N. J., Schenectady, N. Y., 
Jersey City, St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago and elsewhere. The last 
order from Russia was the twentieth, and from other foreign countries 
ranging from the fourth to the eighth. 


THE Catholic church has in all times been a liberal patron of artistic 
work in the decoration of its cathedrals and churches; many a reredos 
and altar piece are monuments of the art of the carver or iron worker of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and stand unequaled to the present 
day. But of late years the science of iron working has made rapid prog- 
ress, and no better illustration can be offered than the work just completed 
by Messrs. Winslow Bros., of Chicago, for the Catholic cathedral of New 
Orleans. It is an electro-deposited copper-bronze altar, plated in silver, 
and for perfection of execution is a credit to Chicago and the firm who 
executed the work. The design is chaste and novel and was designed by 
Architect J. A. Fierch. 


THE Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, thus apostrophises its 
goods and introduces a memorandum calendar : 
The Old Year turns upon his heel, 
And with a low thermometer 
The icy New Year plays ; 
The wheelman, indoors, turns his wheel, 
To run up his cyclometer 
Because of snowy ways. 
Meanwhile the editor may feel, 
In using this annometer, 
He’s shortening the days. 
The typewriters manufactured by this company will soon be as well 
known to architects as their Columbia bicycles and tricycles are to their 
draftsmen. 


A VERY handsome catalogue and price list has just been issued by 
Henry Huber & Co., manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies, with head- 
quarters at New York, Boston and Chicago. It is rarely a better specimen 
of either presswork, engraving, binding, paper, or compilation of a manu- 
facturer’s wares is seen. Certainly, this one is gotten up in a style sug- 
gestive of a holiday souvenir, and will find a prominent place on architects 
and plumbers office tables. It contains 222 pages, illustrated with 264 
artistically gotten up representations of the firm’s specialties, twelve of them 
in multi-crome; all of them to be seen in practical operation at either of the 
above-named headquarters. No doubt those who have already received 
a copy appreciate its usefulness, and those who have not so been favored, 
can be so by addressing either the New York, Boston or Chicago depots. 


THE L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, have just received 
from the binders their catalogue and price list for 1889. The enterprise 
of this company is well indicated in the style of this book, which is one of 
the most complete and expensive works of the kind that has ever been 
issued from the press. The book is in octavo form and comprises 463 
pages, bound in maroon morocco covers. Preceding the title page are 
three engravings of the company’s plant, and the 463 pages are illustrated 
by 888 engravings of the various articles of plumbers’ and sanitary special- 
ties—from the plainest, or least expensive, to those of the most elaborate 
finish and highest cost—that are the output of this mammoth establish- 
ment. The engravings of “supplies’’ have been got up, evidently, 
without regard to trouble or expense, and are all made, showing a sectional 
view of the working and construction of each article, thus dispensing with 
extra side cuts and sections to explain the working of the several fixtures. 
Again, the price of each article is placed under each engraving, and thus 
is done away with the necessity of an extra or supplementary price list, 
and the same are absolutely authoritative, having been brought to date in 
every case. A complete alphabetical index, enumerating 589 different 
specific articles in plumbers’ supplies, precedes the subject matter of the 
book. A peculiarity of the catalogue is a series of finger-tabs, similar to 
those used with heavy ledgers and books of record, on which are printed 
the names of classified specialties, as “« Fuller work,” ‘self-closing,’ “ soil- 
pipe,’ “sinks,” “bathtubs,” “lavatories,” ‘laundry tubs,” “water 
closets”? ; a device gotten up with special reference to the convenience of 
architects to enable them to open the book, without hesitation, at any of 
the given named goods; in fact, no pains have been spared to make this a 
standard reference book not only for architects, but plumbers; in short, 
everyone who has occasion to use a catalogue of plumbing goods. It is 
well to mention that a feature of the Wolff Manufacturing Company’s 
goods is, that in the lavatory, bath and laundry tub, and basin supplies— 
all of which are made attractive in appearance—special reference is had in 
their construction to having all the fixtures exposed, in order that they may 
be readily reached without having to tear down walls and partitions, should 
it atany time become necessary to make repairs. Many of these features 
are peculiar to the company, having been secured by letters patent ; and all 
are of incalculable value to householders and house designers. How- 
ever, all this, and more, is appropriately set forth in this handsome book, 
that ought to be in the possession of every architect, and which may be 
had on application to the company, at the general office, Nos. 93-111 
West Lake street, or to its exhibit department, No. 79 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Railroad Notes. 


Mr. L. M. WALTERS, the veteran California excursion manager, is 
creating quite a revolution in California travel. Mr. Walters guarantees 
to save those who patronize his excursions between $25 and $35. The 
Chicago & Alton and Union Pacific railroads have recently built and 
placed at Mr. Walters’ disposal a number of new and very handsome tourist 
sleepers. These are modeled after the style of the regular Pullman sleep- 
ing car, and are built by that company. There is no upholstering in the 
cars, which is the only difference between the Pullman sleeping car and 
the Tourist sleeping car. Mr. Walters has overcome this by furnishing 
the cars with new carpets, cushions for the seats in the daytime, mattresses, 
pillows, sheets, blankets and curtains for the berths at night. Each car is 
provided with separate and commodious toilet rooms for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in which will be found towels, soap, and all the necessaries of a 
toilet room. A colored porter is in charge of each car. His sole duty is 
to cater to the wants of passengers, and a courteous excursion conductor 
accompanies each party through to the coast. Only second-class tickets 
are honored in these cars. Passengers are charged $3 for lower berth and 
$2.50 for upper berth, from Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Where two persons occupy a berth together, an additional charge of $1 is 
made for the second person. Considering that passengers have all the 
advantages and comforts of a first-class sleeping car, these charges are 
very moderate, and save the passenger everything claimed by Mr. Walters. 
These excursion parties leave Chicago every second week, via the Chicago 
& Alton railroad. For further particulars, apply to any ticket agent Chi- 
cago & Alton railroad, or to L. M. Walters, general excursion manager, 
Sherman House, Chicago. 


Business Outlook. 
OFFICE OF THE INLAND ARCHITECT, } 
CuicaGo, January 5, 1889. \ 
There are very few surface indications of weakness in the commercial, manufacturing 
or building situations, The profitable investments of capital during the past year have 
been very large, and have done very much to strengthen confidence and to induce 


investors in all directions to proceed actively during 1889. The cost of nearly all kinds of 


material is low, and fluctuations are not likely to occur. Trade organizations have more 
control over production than they have ever had before, and no general break in prices 
is anticipated. Notwithstanding all the discouragements that have frequently beset us, 
caused by unexpected fluctuations or breaks in values, there is less occasion than there 
has been for years that any serious disasters will overtake the industries. Manufacturers 
in all parts of the country have more business in hand than usual, and there is a vast 
amount of work that can be relied upon, such as railroad building, the supply of all 
manner of railway equipments, the construction of a very large amount of machinery for 
mills, shops, factories and mines and an unusual amount of building work, much of 
which will be done in new localities and small towns throughout the Northwest, West 
and South. In fact, without exaggerating possibilities or misinterpreting indications, 
it is safe to say that in nearly all avenues more work will be done, more money expended, 
better profits will be realized and more money expended during the next twelve months 
than during the past twelve. A large amount of house building is demanded. The 
requirements in this direction are increasing. Industries are scattering out into new 
places. More iron and steel works and blast furnaces are being built, little towns are 
multiplying, and although railroad building itself seems to be checked for the present, 
there are openings for capital and enterprise in other directions which will fully com- 
pensate for any decline in this direction. There is an abundance of money in banking 
centers. The rate of interest is low, and there are inducements for men of enterprise 
to enter into new industrial and manufacturing and commercial enterprises with the 


fullest confidence in profitable returns. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Chicago, I1L.—The month has been quiet in the architects offices, but the feel- 
ing is general that next season will bea busy one. This is not only true in regard to 
general city building and the construction of residences in the suburbs, but there are 
well-grounded rumors of some exceedingly large work, larger in fact than that of any 
preceding year. ’ 

Strikes in the building trades in 1886 and 1887, undoubtedly were most largely 
responsible for the comparatively small number of large building constructed during the 
past year, and although there has been but little agitation recently in labor, still past 
experience makes a stoppage of work next spring a possibility, though not probable. 
Wages are generally higher than the demand for labor warrants, and they will certainly 
not be decreased as the building season approaches, so that no cause for strikes will 
exist, and if they come will be purely the result as heretofore, of agitation by unauthor- 
ized and vagrant agitators. It is hoped that this will be avoided, however, and that the 
severe lesson of the past two years which has shown the utter foolishness of every strike 
which has been inaugurated in any branch of labor, will have its restraining effect. 

The construction of the year 1888, comprised 4,958 buildings, 739 basements and 
1,913 sheds, at an aggregate cost of $20,552,100. The total feet frontage of the buildings 
erected, amounted to 116,419 feet—nearly 23 miles. 

Architect George Beaumont: For B. F. McConnell, six two-story attic and base- 
ment houses, pressed brick with Lamont stone trimmings, furnace heat and modern con- 
veniences; cost $20,000. For A. H. Lowder, two two-story attic and basement houses, 
hot water heat, and all modern conveniences; cost $16,000; under way. Plans for 
Edward Adcock, three-story residence, 26 by 80 feet, gray granite; a feature of the front 
will be a large bay window and high gable; interior finished in different hardwoods ; 
cost about $20,000, For J. Myers & Son, three-story store and flat building, 60 by 70 
feet, pressed brick with stone trimmings; cost about $10,000. 

Architect W. A. Furber: For Schonbeck & Henderson, five-story and basement 
warehouse and factory, 66 by 140 feet; cost $50,000. 

Architect J. Speyer: For Mr. Eseman, block of stores and flats, 25 by 70 feet, 
pressed brick with brownstone trimmings ; cost $14,009. 

Architect C. A. Weary: For H. W. Martin, seven three-story and basement flats, 
46 by 100 feet; cost $25,000. 

Architect W. T. Lesher: For Morris & Stern, five-story and basement warehouse, 
46 by 99 feet, pressed brick with stone trimmings, elevators, etc, ; cost $28,000. 

Architect John H. Wagner; For Charles Mair, three-story store and flat building, 
25 by 76 feet, pressed brick ; cost $14,000. 

Architect John J. Houlin: Six-story and basement apartment house, containing 
thirty-two flats, 52 by too feet, pressed brick with brownstone trimmings, hardwood 
finish and modern improvements, including passenger elevators. steam heat and electric 
lights; cost $75,000, For Henry Cohn, four three-story flat buildings, 72 by 88 feet, first 
story raindrop brownstone, upper stories pressed brick, interior finish hardwood; hot 
water heat, and all modern conveniences; cost $50,000; already under way. For A. 
Schonberg, two three-story flats, 25 by 70 feet; cost $24,000 

Architects Wilson, Marble & Co.: For A. P. Smith, three-story residence, 30 by 
72 feet, St. Lawrence marble, hardwood finish, steam heat and modern conveniences ; 
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, brown and Bedford stone fronts, slate roofs, 
interior finish, oak cherry and sycamore; furnace, steam, and combination hot water 
and steam heat; all modern conveniences; cost $40,000. For A. Mendel, two three- 
story dwellings, 50 by 72 feet, Bedford stone fronts, slate roofs, hardwood finish, steam 
he at, etc.; COst $25,000 

Architects Edbrooke & Burnham : 
ment dwellings, 37 by 46 feet, pressed brick with Bedford stone trimmings 
veniences, furnace heat; 

Architect W. H 
feet; cost $12,000 

Archite ct Otto Strack : 
feet ; cost $ 

Ar isbeoct ’D. . La Point: For A. 
pressed brick w ae stone trimmings ; 


cost $15,000. Four three-story dwellings 


For James Gibson, two three-story and base- 

, modern con- 
Cost $12,0: 0. 

Drake : For E. G. Mason, 


two-story flat building, 125 by roo 


For William Kent, four-story factory building, 69 by 100 


Dumont, three-story flat building, 


cost $7,000. 


22 by 70 feet, 


Architect Robert Rae: Y. MC. A. building for employés Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago R. R. Co. ; cost $10,000; work begun. 

Architect J. B. Hunter: For Mrs. Lizzie S. Hunter, three-story flat building, 23 by 
60 feet; ¢ [OSt 

Architect Julius Huber: For Hemstead Washburne, three-story residence, 45 by 
70 feet; cost $25,001 

Architect M. L. Beers: For J. Edwards, three-story residence, 40 by 60 feet; cost 
$150 


Architect W. W. 
cost $5,000, 

Architect George W. Maher: For D. G. Newkirk, 

For A. Lund, two two-story dwellings, 50 by 60 feet; 
two-story reside nce, 38 by 70 feet; cost $8,000. 
Architect John Krivanc k: : For Gustave Gavel, block of three-story stores and flats, 
5 by 54 feet; cost $6,000. 

Architects Flanders & Zimmerman : 
$20,000, 

Architect Oscar Cobb: For E. H. Bucklin,six-story building, 83 by 50 feet, pressed 
brick and brownstone; passenger elevators, steam heat, etc. ; cost $25,000. Preparing 
plans for improveme nt to ( Jpera House, Evansville, Ind.; cost about $25,000. 

Architect T. N. Bell: For James Woodley, two- “story dwelling, Michigan sand- 
stone; cost $4,500; work begun. 

Architect J. A. Bongard: 
Skelly, dwelling ; cost $3,000. . 
Architect C. J. Warren: For Leander McCormick, nine-story fireproof apartment 
house, 100 by 150 feet, first story brownstone, remaining stories pressed brick and terra- 
cotta. There will be two courts, each 16 feet wide, and so arranged that there will be six 
flats on each floor, divided into parlor, library, dining room, chambers, a kitchen, 
butler’s pantry, storage room, etc. There will be commodious entrances, meeting in the 
center at two passenger elevators. The halls and corridors will be of tile and marble. 
There will be but little woodwork. In the basement, a billiard room sufficiently large 
for the accommodation of eight tables. ‘There willalso be a bowling alley, a barber shop, 
an office with telephone and switchboard connecting this line with every apartment in the 
house. A refrigerating room will also ne located in the basement. The house will be 
heated by steam from three boilers in the basement room. The building will be lighted 
throughout by incandescent light. On the first floor will be a large public dining room 


Boyington: For I. T. Hall, two-story flat building, 25 by 47 feet ; 


two-story residence; cost 
cost $9,000. For S. N. 


For William Crilly, flat and hall building ; cost 





For P. Thompson, dwelling; cost $4,000. For R. S. 





and kitchen, The innentor woodwork in the dining room will be in mahogany. The 
estimated cost is $250.00 

Architec tA. M. F. ¢ “olton : For Mrs. Mathews, two-story attic and basement resi- 
dence; cost $10,000. For Mrs. H. Skidmore, two dwellings, brown pressed brick, hard- 


cost $10,000. Block of stores; Store and 


000. 


steam heat, etc. ; cost $25,009. 
apartment building; cost $25, 

Cineinnati, Ohio.—Reported by Lawrence Mendenhall : 

Nothing has occurred within the last month to cause a change in the feeling that 
ason will be a busy one 

According to Mr. James Glenn, the addition to our new City Hall will be just one- 
half the size = ong structure now under way. Mr. Hannaford, the architect, estimates 
its cost at $ 

It will be exa seis like the ~— street front in size, shape, design and finish, with 
the exception of the tower. The basement will be occupied with ‘cells for male prisoners. 
On the first floor will be the police court-room, private offices of judge and prosecutor, 
offices of chief and inspector of police, chief of detectives, police court clerk and police 
department clerks and other offices. 

The second floor will be devoted to the reading room and library of the police, gym- 
nasium, offices of the police commissioners and their clerks. The third floor will consist 
ofa police drill room and place of detention for women and children, as well as apart- 
ments for the matron. There will also be a cooking department for prisoners on this 
floor, and sufficient arrangements to hold the entire police forc: under arms for a week, 
in cases of emergency. The addition will be very complete, and the police department 
will have quarters as fine and convenient as any in the country. 

Our Chamber of Commerce is about finished, and will be dedicated January 
with appropriate ceremonies, ‘* music by the band,”’ etc. 

Lucien F, Plympton reports: Alterations to stone front store of S. Kuhn & Sons, 
adding two stories, etc.; cost $8,000. For Geo. P. Bassett, Esq , a two-story half tim- 
ber cottage of seven rooms ; Also a remodeling of the piano store of 
M. Steinert’s Sons, amounting to $5,000, 

The foundations for a ware house for Ev: ans, Lippincott & Cunningham are 
size of building to be roo by 150 feet, six stories high ; 

The Third National Bank is entire ly completed, and is greatly admired by all. 

G. & A. Brink have drawn plans for a large malt house for Herman Lackman, to be 
four stories high, size 99 by 100 feet, and to be very complete 

Also a tenement house for Joseph Gerling 

Henry E. Siter has his hands full. His last extensive plan is that of the Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian chure h, to be built of stone in that beautiful style of architecture known as 
English Gothic. The — of stone will be either brown Lake Superior sandstone or 
freestone, with brownstone trimmings, while the roof will be either tile or red slate. Its 
seating capacity is as eg Audience room, 600; Sunday-school room, 500; infant 


wood finish, 





next 





24, 1889, 


cost $2,500. 


finished ; 


cost 805,000, 


class, 300. The interior finish will be oak, and the ladies’ parlor and pastor’s study will 
be very complete. It will be heated either by steam or hot water; cost $45,000. e has 
prepared drawings for an addition of four rooms to the Fourth Intermediate School to 
cost $10,000; also drawings for an eight-room addition to the Nineteenth District to cost 
$20,000. In both instances the Smead system of heating will be adopted. 

S. Hannaford & Sons have their haads full with the plans named below : 

For Arthur Stephenson, a two and one-half story brick residence of twelve rooms, 
with slate roof and hardwood finish. 

For Mr. Reed Case, three double houses of sixteen rooms each, to be built of frame, 
with slate roof and pine finish. 

For Miss Mollie Williams, three frame houses of eight rooms each, with pine finish 
and slate roof. 

Also a four-room addition of brick, two stories high, with slate roof, to the Wyoming 
schouthouse, 

This firm is also busy on sketches. 

Messrs. Crapsey & Brown have their time well employed, and have prepared plans 
for two quite picturesque flat and store buildings for W. W. Smith and A. L. Schockley, 
respectively. 

Detroit, Mieh.—Architect P. Dederick, Jr.: 
Neb., three-story brick hospital; cost $125,000. 


Duluth, Mir 


For Franciscon Sisters, Omaha, 





a.—The following are coatemplated structures to be commenced 
the ensuing season : Chamber of Commerce; cost $180,000, Minnesota Loan and ‘Trust 
Company building; cost $40,000. Masonic Temple; cost $150,000. Public School 
building ; cost $49,000. Church of Sacred Heart, cathedral building ; cost $100,000, 

Hamburg, Ark.—Mrs. M. J. Files has the materials on hand for the con- 
struction of a hotel building. 


Indianapolis, Tad.—During 





the year just closed there were 1,205 building 
permits issued, at an estimated cost of $1,40 9,009. A great many were for improvements 
to residence property, although forty-five business blocks were putup. There has been 
a large amount of building in the suburbs, of which no official record has been kept. 


Kansas City, Mo.—tThe result of the season in Kansas City, as compiled, is 
an expenditure in building of $3,272,000, represented by 2,300 residences, 128 business 
houses, 4 churches, 3 3 schoolhouses and 8 factories. 

: Fink is erecting two brick residences, to cost $15,000. Dobson & Douglas, 
three-story brick business block, to cost $20,000. S. W. Bush, brick block, to cost 
$16,000, EF, A. Hornbrook, three- -story brick business house, to cost $10,000. Dr. Ne 
Craig, block of five three- -story brick business houses, to cost $20,000, Mary L.. Simpson, 
two double brick tenements, to cost $10,000. 

Little Roek,. Ark.—Architects Bartlett & Thompson are preparing plans for 
a fireproof clerk’s office, to be built at Warren, Ark.; cost about $5,000. Also plans 
for a jail, to be built at Lonoke, Ark. ; cost about $15,000. 


Malvern, Ark.—Williams and Taylor are rebuilding their wagon shops which 
were burned recently. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The annexed exhibit shows the number of permits 
taken out during 1888, with estimated cost and character of construction: 1,411 frame 
dwellings, $3,047,850; 53 frame stores and dwellings, $105,200; 77 frame workshops, 
$87,750; 15 brick stores and dwellings, $62,009; 16 brick workshops, $89,599 ; 66 brick 
stores and offic es, $2,762,399; 55 brick dwellings, $1,065,050 ; 732 frame and brick barns, 
; 11 frame and brick churches, $165,790; 7 frame and brick schools, § 252,400; 
ospital building, ¥48,090; 183 stone foundations, $75,450; 1,118 additions and 
alterations, $691,155 ; 11 miscellaneous, $108,281; 3,756 permits, aggregating $8,763,141. 

Architects C. T. Mix & Co. are preparing plans fora tw elve-story building, brick, 
granite, stone and iron—fireproof roof ; cost $1,250,000. 


Mineral Springs, Ark.—Wheecler Bros. have organized a stock company 
to erect a tannery building, to be ready for occupancy February tr. 

Sioux City. 
ising. 

Architect E. 
January 21. The foundations are already in. 
dences. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The building season of 1888 has been a fairly good one for 
Toledo, equal, perhaps, in the aggregate investment to that of 1887, though fewer heavy 
buildings have been erected and the store buildings being of an exceptionally minor char- 
acter. ‘The outlook for 1889 is as promising as was that for 1888 one year ago, but there 
is no reason to anticipate an immediate ‘“‘ boom.’”’ The growth of Toledo is steady and 
healthy, and generous enough to inspire all with full confidence in its early attainment 
of the proud'position its most ardent admirers predict. There has inall the years past been 
a notable absence of strikes or labor troubles of any kind. Mechanics have evinced 
their conservatism and good sense in formulating rules and prices not obnoxious to the 
capitalists who build, and consequently the wheels of progress have never been clogged 
as in many other cities. Toledo may well congratulate herself on this score and be 
thankful for the good judgment of her skilled workmen; the large number of buildings 
which have been erected attesting to this era of peace and good understanding, which 
there is every reason to believe will continue in a long future. 

‘The following covers the work of the season for. the named architects : 
N. B. Bacon, 38 buildings; aggregate cost $329.50 ». Architect David L. Stine, 10 
buildings ; aggregate cost es 0, Architect L. G, Welker, 20 buildings ; aggregate 
cost $138,400. Architects F. Fallis & Co. ‘rae prince ipal work of this firm con- 

sists of public buildings. In a to plans for five residences at an aggregate cost of 
$45,000, they have furnished plans for the Lucas County Children’s Home ; estimated 
cost from $130,000 to $140,000; Toledo Insane Asylum, additions ; cost $16,000 ; Toledo 
Public Library; cost $55,020 ; Albion, Ind., Court House; cost $100,000; Bryan, 
Ohio, Court House ; cost 125,0co; Normal School building at Wauseon ; cost $20,090 ; 
Odd Fellows Temple at Sandusky ; cost $25,000; Hotel Victory at Put-in-Bay ; cost 
$150,000, 

Toronto, Ont.—Architect K. Kelly, for the department of public works, plans 
for an insane asylum ; cost about $300,000, 








Towa.—The building prospects for the next season are very prom- 


W. Loft reports taking bids for a seven-story office building, to be let 
Also plans for a number of private resi- 
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Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass or Bronze. 


eat-Saving and Ventilating Grate. 
COMBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, 


Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly 


heated by out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, producing perfect 
ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. 
Court House, St. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Reports G from Northwestern 


grates ordered 
College, New 
States.” 


“Ninety of these 


Paul, Minn. Sixty in use in Columbia 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRoO., 


50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 
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